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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fitte.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dat^;erous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—meither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  (hey  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  As  tells  ihsm  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfbartess.-^Dn  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

COMMENTS. 

Mr  Plimsoll’s  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  rejected  on 
Wednesday  by  a  majority  of  three,  a  fact  to  which  Sir 
Charles  Adderley^s  awkwardness  gave  all  the  significance 
of  a  damaging  defeat.  The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  manifestly  sore  on  the  subject ;  so  much  so 
that  he  seemed  only  half  in  earnest  when  he  gave 
Mr  Plimsoll  credit  for  humane  intentions.  The  ridicule 
which  he  heaped  upon  the  public  meeting  in  St  George’s 
Hall  was  strangely  out  of  place  on  the  Treasury  bench ; 
and  when  to  that  ridicule  Sir  Charles  added  the  fatal 
plea  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  not  be  asked  to 
undertake  further  responsibilities  because  it  was  unequal 
to  those  now  cast  upon  it,  he  had  said  enough  to  show 
that  he  ought  to  be  anywhei-e  but  where  he  is.  No  less 
than  forty  Conservatives  supported  the  member  for 
Derby.  If  Sir  Charles  Adderley  bad  spoken  ten  minutes 
longer  the  number  might  have  been  forty-two,  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  place  the  Government  in  an 
actual  instead  of  a  virtual  minority. 

The  House  of  Commons,  distracted  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  by  the  Home  Secretary’s  Intoxicating 
Liquors  Bill  and  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  somewhat 
uncompromising  proposals,  has  been  not  unlike  a  man 
addicted  to  much  drink.  Its  inclination  has  leaned  very 
distinctly  towards  its  good  friend  the  publican,  and, 
though  it  has  alternately  given  ear  to  those  who  recom¬ 
mended  total  abstention  and  to  those  who  advised  a 
little  wine  for  the  stomach’s  sake,  it  has  not  for  any 
length  of  time  withdrawn  its  eyes,  from  the  familiar 
bottle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  at  large 
approves  of  the  course  taken  by  the  House  in  giving 
such  a  decided  negative  to  one  of  its  counsellors  whilst 
it  pledged  a  bumper  to  the  other.  We  are  not  likely  to 
forget  that  “  it  is  better  to  be  free  than  to  be  sober  and 
it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  popular  will  that 
Parliament  has  set  itself  to  amend  Lord  Aberdare’s  Act 
in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  publicans.  The  sting  of  the 
Licensing  Act  has  been  extracted  by  making  its  opera¬ 
tion  more  impartial,  and  by  giving  the  justices  power  to 
define  any  urban  or  sanitary  district  containing  over 
1,000  inhabitants  as  “  populous,”  and  so  enabling  them 
to  fix  the  same  hours  for  closing  in  such  districts  as  in 
the  large  towns. 

Thus  the  measure  which  is  to  make  Mr  Cross  a  great 
legislator,  and  the  session  famous,  has  passed  from  the 
Lower  House  with  a  majority  of  328  to  39.  It  cannot 
even  now  be  regarded  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  or  as  one  which  the  licensed  victuallers  will  accept 
with  full  satisfaction ;  but  it  is  a  great  step  in  advance 
— a  greater  step  than  the  Government  would  have  made 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Opposition.  The  Home 
Secretary  displayed  as  much  vacillation  over  it  as  was  ever 
displayed  by  Mr  Bruce ;  ‘and  if  Liberals  had  chosen  to 
be  factious  instead  of  generous  they  might  almost  have 
wrecked  a  Bill  which  by  their  co-operation  is  a  fairly 
good  one.  Mr  Cross  takes  his  stand  upon  the  abolition 
of  exemptions,  and  the  modifioatioR  of  the  clauses  em-  | 


powering  domiciliary  visits  on  the  part  of  the  police.  This 
is  but  a  slight  foothold  of  fame  ,*  and  Mr  Goschen’s 
caustic  speech  on  Monday  last  must  have  made  the 
Home  Secretary  wince  in  his  niche.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Government  reaped  the  praise  and  profit  of  this 
Bill  long  before  it  was  drafted ;  and  they  must  now  be 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  man  who,  so  long  as  he  kept 
silence,  was  reckoned  a  highly  able  and  influential  per¬ 
son,  but  who  no  sooner  opened  his  mouth  to  play  the 
oracle  than  his  reputation  vanished. 

We  have  resolved  to  protect  slavery  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  in  our  own  dominions,  whilst  on  the 
East  Coast  we  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  a  foreign 
Power  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  it.  The  state¬ 
ment  seems  almost  incredible ;  and  yet  there  were  found 
only  fort^-seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
vote  against  the  scheme.  The  Government  proposals 
for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  in  many 
respects  highly  judicious;  but  this  recognition  of  slavery 
is  a  terrible  blot  upon  them.  Grant  that  there  is  only  a 
mild  form  of  ”  domestic  servitude  ”  on  the  Coast — and 
we  do  not  know  enough  to  gprant  it ;  yet  the  principle 
involved  is  surely  not  one  to  be  trined  with  by  an 
English  Government  and  an  English  people.  We  trust 
that  attention  will  be  drawn  more  closely  to  this  scheme, 
which  has  been  sanctioned  altogether  with  too  light  a 
heart.  Mr  Lowther’s  plea,  that  to  abolish  the  corrupt 
institution  at  once  would  cost  a  million  pounds  in  war  or 
indemnity,  is  miserably  weak.  A  million  pounds  is  a 
mere  feather-weight  compared  with  the  gravity  of  our 
national  reputation. 

The  Premier  has  assured  Mr  Forsyth  that,  if  it 
should  hereafter  be  in  his  power  to  assist  him  in  bring- 
ing  on  the  discussion  of  his  Bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  it  will  be  “  most 
gratifying”  to  him  to  do  so.  We  imagine  that  Mr 
Forsyth  will  have  to  be  content  with  this  very  small 
crumb  of  comfort.  .  His  Bill  has  no. chance  of  becoming 
law  in  its  present  form,  and  we  are  disposed  to'  think 
that  the  sincere  friends  of  the  movement  ought  to  con- 
gratulate  themselves  on  Mr  Forsyth's  failure.  The 
clause  which  he  introduced,  apparently  for  the  pnrpose 
of  assuring  Conservatives  that  his  measure  was  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s,  had  the  effect  of 
sowing  discord  amongst  his  supporters,  some  of  whom 
I  found  it  impossible  to  deny  their  principles  merek  for 
the  sake  of  following  a  Tory  into  the  lobby.  If  Mr 
Disraeli  had  been  ever  so  anxious  to  find  a  dav  for  the 
discussion,  and  to  keep  the  pledge  which  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  given,  this  unfortunate  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  movement  would  have  made  it  rash  for  him  to 
do  so.  He  hardly  needed,  iu  addition,  the  representa¬ 
tions  said  to  have  been  made  to  him  by  those  friends  of 
Woman  Suffrage  who  would  rather  have  do  Bill  at  all 
than  Mr  Forsyth’s. 

If  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt  that  Codlin  was  the 
real  friend,  and  that  Short  was  a  mere  self-in^terMted 
flatterer,  it  would  have  been  removed  at  the  Mer^ant 
Taylors’  banquet  on  Wednesday  last.  In  what  the  Olobe 
calls  a  splendid  oration,”  Mr  Disraeli  managed  very 
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neatlj  to  conv^  the  impression  that,  with  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Ministjy  in  office,  England  was  a  happy  country, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  the  assurance  that  the  very  institu¬ 
tions  which  contributed  most  to  its  prosperity  were  under 
the  special  patronage  of  the  party  in  power.  We  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  a  passage  in  the  delightful  romance 
of  ‘  Coningsby,*  which  we  will  set  down  for  comparison’s 
sake  side  by  side  with  Mr  Disraeli’s  remarks  on  “  our 
glorious  constitution  in  Church  and  State.” 

Mb  Disraeli’s  Speech.  *  Coninosbt.’ 

Amid  the  change  of  dynasties  “  Before  I  support  Conser- 
and  the  fall  of  empires,  English-  vatire  principles,”  continued 
men  have  been  taaght  to  reflect  Coningsby,  “  I  merely  wish  to 
on  the  causes  which  give  stabi-  be  informed  what  those  prin- 
lity  and  strength  to  our  society,  ciples  aim  to  conserve.  It  would 
They  see  that  the  majesty  of  the  not  appear  to  be  the  prerogative 
Throne  is  the  majesty  of  law,  of  the  Crown.  ...  Is  it  the 
and  the  personal  protection  of  Church  which  they  wish  to  con- 
every  subject ;  that  the  House  serve  ?  What  is  a  threatened 
of  lK)rd8  from  its  local  elements,  Appropriation  Clause  against  an 
though  hereditary,  is  a  repre-  actual  Church  Commission  in 
sentative  Senate.  ...  Of  all  the  hands  of  Parliamentary  lay- 
onr  institutions  . .  .  not  the  least  men  ?  Could  the  Long  Parlia- 
precious  ...  is  the  National  ment  have  done  worse  ?  Well, 
Church.  .  .  .  Instead  of  being  then,  if  it’s  neither  the  Crown 
apathetic  it  is  full  of  life  ;  in-  nor  the  Church  whose  rights  and 
stead  of  being  indifferent  it  is  privileges  this  Conservative  party 
excited  and  even  enthusiastic ;  propose  to  vindicate,  is  it  your 
instead  of  being  in  decay,  the  House,  the  House  of  Lords, 
breadth  of  the  island  is  covered  whose  powers  they  are  prepared 
with  ecclesiastical  structures,  in  to  uphold  ?  Is  it  not  notorious 
which  all  the  fine  arts  combine  that  the  very  man  whom  you 
becomingly  to  produce  “  the  have  elected  as  your  leader  in 
beauty  of  holiness.”  ...  I  look  that  House,  declares  among  his 
forward,  as  I  have  ever  looked  Conservative  adherents  that 
forward,  to  the  Anglican  Church  henceforth  the  Assembly  ...  is 
as  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  to  initiate  nothing  ?” 
the  elevation  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  whole  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  “splendid  oration”  is, 
like  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  just  what  we  might 
have  expected  Coningsby  to  utter  in  the  optimism  of 
old  age. 

An  unsnccessful  attempt  has  just  been  made  by  the 
denominationalist  members  of  the  Merthyr  School  Board, 
as  we  learn  from  the  South  Wales  Daily  Gazette,  to  give 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  to  a  novel  and  ingenious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  whilst  Forster’s  Act  confers  voluntary 
powers  on  the  School  Boards  to  pay  the  fees  of  children 
whose  parents  are  not  paupers,  the  Act  of  1873  compels 
the  Guardians  to  pay  for  the  children  of  out-door  paupers. 
Mr  Forster  originally  proposed  to  enable  the  Guardians 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were 
not  already  paupers;  but  the  protests  against  this 
scheme,  in  and  out  of  the  House,  were  so  enengetio  that 
he  was  obliged  to  limit  the  scope  of  his  measure.  How 
the  brilliant  idea  seems  to  have  struck  the  clerk  of  the 
Merthyr  Board  that,  inasmuch  as  the  payment  of  children’s 
fees  by  the  Guardians  would  in  itself  paoj>erise  their 
parents,  and  inasmuch  as  the  payment  and  the  paupeiisa- 
tion  would  be  coincident,  it  was  really  in  the  power  of 
the  Guardians  to  pay  the  fees  of  all  children  whoso 
parents  could  not  pay  them.  One  little,  but  necessary, 
step  further  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  and  it  might 
be  shown  that  the  Guardians  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
fees  for  every  parent  who  chose  to  ask  them,  and  who  was 
not  above  accepting  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  The  sub¬ 
tlety  of  this  conception — reported,  we  do  not  know  with 
what  degree  of  truth,  to  have  emanated  from  a  statesman 
who  certainly  ought  to  know  what  the  Act  means — is 
worthy  of  all  praise ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Merthyr  School  Board,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
in  existence,  declined  to  adopt  the  Report  in  which  its 
clerk  had  embodied  the  idea. 

Horses,  like  men,  require  punishment ;  and  grooms, 
like  legislators,  now  and  then  think  that  they  require 
punishment  by  torture.  ^  By  the  **  right  of  the  strong,” 
therefore,  horses  occasionally  suffer  worse  treatment 
than  garotters,  as  a  certain  animal  in  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Home,  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  one 
Boston,  has  recently  discovered.  A  constable  on  duty 
near  the  Marble  Arch  on  Monday  last  saw  Boston 


spurring  his  horse  unmercifully.  Blood  ran  down  the 
horse’s  side  in  a  stream.  A  lady  who  was  passing,  and 
who  went  to  the  Police-Court  to  give  evidence,  said 
**  she  never  saw  worse  ill-usage  to  a  poor  beast  in  her 
life.  The  horse’s  sides  were  bleeding,  and  the  groom’s 
boots  were  bespattered  with  blood.”  Mr  Knox  said 
that  “  nothing  could  justify  the  punishment,”  and  sent 
Boston  to  prison  for  a  month  with  hard  labour.  The 
Earl  of  Home,  who  must  have  admitted  the  cruelty  of 
his  servant,  urged  the  magistrate  to  let  him  off  with  a 
fine ;  but  Mr  Knox  was  rightly  obdurate.  A  month’s 
imprisonment  is  a  very  serious  matter,  but  the  principles 
of  morality  and  humanity  are  much  more  serious.  It 
ought  to  be  clearly  understood  by  this  time  that  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  defend  brutes  from  torture,  even 
if  we  have  not  yet  agreed  to  do  the  same  thing  by  our 
fellow-men. 

This  case  has  no  doubt  been  referred  to  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  which  has  been  held  during  the  week  in 
London,  as  an  instance  of  the  progress  made  in  public 
opinion  within  the  last  fifty  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  no  such  conviction  could  have  taken  place ; 
and  the  Society  has  a  right  to  congratulate  itself.  But 
it  would  almost  seem  as  though  some  of  our  humani¬ 
tarians  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  heads  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — if,  indeed,  we  may  call  the  gentleman  a  humani¬ 
tarian  who  at  this  Jubilee  gravely  suggested  that  torture 
to  man  was  the  fitting  punishment  of  torture  to  the 
brutes.  Such  an  idea  is  surely  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
philanthropy  run  mad.  Is  it  not  time,  by  the  by,  that 
some  of  the  unspent  energy  betrayed  by  the  making  of 
this  proposal  should  be  directed — however  late  in  the 
day — to  the  dove-sl^ers  at  Hurlingham  ?  Why  did  the 
Society  ask  Bishop  Fraser  to  preach  to  them  if  they  were 
not  prepared  to  honour  his  precepts  ? 

“  See  the  hangman  when  it  comes  home  to  him !  ”  is 
an  adage  which  continually  receives  illustration  in  a 
ihoQsand  forms ;  and  its  significance  mast  have  been 
acutely  felt  by  Charles  Maning,  gamekeeper,  one  day 
in  last  week.  Maning  had  been  detected  “  searching  ” 
on  Lord  Rendlesham’s  land,  in  company  with  five  others. 
The  spot  where  the  trespass  had  taken  place  was 
examined  six  weehs  later  by  Lord  Rendlesham’s  forester, 
who  sagely  assessed  the  damages  at  sixpence ;  and  the 
gamekeeper  was  then  brought  up  to  answer  both  for  this 
offence  and  for  another  exactly  similar,  which  took 
place  on  the  succeeding  day,  at  the  Framlingham  Petty 
Sessions.  The  evidence  of  damage  was  certainly  rather 
slight ;  but  the  magistrates  found  it  sufficient.  Maning 
was  convicted  in  both  cases,  and  was  ordered  to  pay  (1.) 
4d.  damage,  218.  fine,  and  218.  6d.  costs;  (2.)  4d.  damage, 
2Z.  2s.  fine,  and  14s.  costs ;  total,  4Z.  19s.  2d.  We  must 
confess  that  we  have  never  felt  more  disposed  to  extol  a 
bench  of  country  justices  for  straining  the  law.  The 
poaching  gamekeeper  had  manifestly  fallen  into  the  snare 
that  he  set  for  others ;  and,  granting  that  he  was  rightly 
convicted,  the  magistrates  did  well  to  make  him  pay 
roundly  for  his  knavish  trick. 

M.  Rochefort  has  wisely  declined  to  make  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  himself  during  his  stay  in  London,  and  has  even 
abstained  from  accepting  the  proffered  hospitality  of 
his  former  political  comrades.  He  would  have  been  ill- 
advised  if  he  had  been  in  haste  to  vent  from  a  platform 
in  England  the  bitterness  which  must  have  been  rankling 
in  his  breast  against  the  men  who  drove  him  from 
France.  He  probably  understands  better  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  an  exile’s  gratitude  than  the  hissers  of  Cork, 
and  the  splenetic  leader-writer  in  the  Times  of  Thursday 
week,  understand  the  refinements  of  hospitality.  No 
doubt  M.  Rochefort  expected  to  be*  roundly  abused  in 
London  ;  but  the  inaccuracy  of  most  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  circulated  corncerning  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  Paris  Commune  has  induced  him  to  break 
silence  by  writing  an  account  ot  the  events  in  which  he 
was  involved  after  the  discontinuance  of  Da  Dantetne, 
Those  who  covet  the  excitement  of  being  just  even  to  a 
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Communist  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  forbearing 
to  condemn  M.  Rochefort  until  he  has  been  heard  in  his 
defence. 

Yestei^ay  week  Government  agreed  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  present  mode  of  elect- 
mg  representative  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers ;  after  which  the 
Public  l^^rship  Bill  came  on  for  further  discussion,  and  a 
wnsiderable  number  of  amendments  were  adopted.  In  the 
Commons  a  lively  Irish  debate  was  i-aised  by  Mr  Conoliys 
motion  to  disfranchise  Galway.  The  Intoxicating  Liquors 
Bill  was  then  resumed,  the  House,  it  will  be  remerobere<l, 
haying  met  at  two  o’clock  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  early 
adjournment  of  the  preceding  evening  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
amendments  were  disposed  of.  Mr  Seely  afterwards  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  elicited  from  the  Premier 
a  somewhat  vague  promise  of  a  Bill  next  session. 

On  Monday  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time ;  after  which  Sir  Sufford  Northcote  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill.  He  admitted 
that  the  measure  was  capable  of  improvement  in  several 
respects,  and  announced  a  number  of  modifications  which  he 
was  prepared  to  recommend.  In  view  of  the  motion  for  post¬ 
ponement,  of  which  Sir  C.  Dilke  had  given  notice,  he  expressed 
himself  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  House  ; 
and  as  this  was  in  favour  of  delay,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lords  passed  the  Married  Women’s  Pro¬ 
perty  Act  Amendment  BUI  through  Committee,  and  read  the 
Wild  Birds  Law  Amendment  Bill  a  second  time.  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  then  reproved  Lord  Sandhurst  for  a  complaint 
which  he  had  brought  against  the  manner  in  which  the  India 
Councils  Bill  had  been  passed  through  the  House,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Tinus.  For  the  consolation  of  our  Indian  feUow- 
subjects  the  Marquis  declared  that  there  was  nothing  un¬ 
usual”  in  the  coquet  of  this  Bill,  inasmuch  as  other  still 
more  important  Acts  relating  to  India  had  been  passed  stiU 
more  rapidly,  and  had  attracted  even  less  attention.  In  the 
Commons,  the  Factories  BUI  went  through  Committee.  With 
this  measure,  and  with  Mr  PlimsoU’s  Merchant  Shipping  Bill, 
which  occupied  the  House  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  we  have 
dealt  elsewhere. 

On  Thursday  the  Public  Worship  Bill  was  rf^ad  a  third 
time  and  passed  in  the  Lords,  after  an  animated  debate.  Its 
friends  complained  that  it  had  been  misunderstood  ;  whilst 
Lord  Salisbury  attributed  **the  feeling  out  of  doors”  to 
the  Primate’s  speech  on  introducing  the  measure.  Lord 
Lyttelton  said  that  if  the  Bill  became  law,  and  it  were 
administered  one-sidedly,  it  would  not  enlist  general  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  country ;  and  Lord  Nelson  blew  still  more 
cold  when  he  **  believed  that  the  time  for  conciliation  had 
not  gone  by.”  The  Judicature  Bill  was  then  read  a  third 
time  and  passed.  In  the  Commons  two  Irish  grievances 
were  ventilated ;  one  being  the  non-completion  of  Haul- 
bo  vline  Dockyard,  which  Mr  Ronayne  described  as  *‘one  of 
the  bribes  held  out  to  the  Irish  people  to  support  the  Union,” 
and  the  other  having  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Irish 
judges  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  which,  Mr  Butt  averred, 
destroyed  the  efficiency  and  authority  of  the  Bench.  In 
Committee  of  Supply,  Mr  Lowther  moved  a  vote  of  35,000f. 
in  aid  of  the  Gold  Coast  revenues,  and  explained  the  plans  of 
the  Government  for  the  future  management  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  The  vote  was  carried  by  264  to  47. — During  the 
week  the  sittings  of  the  Lords  have  amounted  to  ten  hours 
and  a  half ;  of  the  Commons  to  forty-one  hours  and  a  half. 


MR  DISRAELI  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

A  Tory  pen  once  predicted  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  disestablished,  not  by  Mr  Gladstone,  but  by  Mr 
Disraeli ;  and  the  gibe  promises  to  be  prophetic  of  the 
truth.  His  speech  at  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall  shows 
that  his  mind  is  filled  with  the  Church,  and  that  he  has 
already  reached  the  dangerons  stage  of  making  theories 
about  her  destiny.  Now,  whenever  Mr  Disraeli  begins 
to  make  theories  in  public  about  anything,  the  ^©ct  of 
his  attention  had  better  look  out  for  reefs.  "Wnen  he 
began  to  develope  his  wonderful  philosophy  respecting 
the  “  lateral  extension  ”  of  the  franchise,  the  wise 
instantly  knew  that  the  British  Constitution  was 
doomed.  And  so  it  was ;  for  a  few  years  more  brought 
Household  Saffi*age,  and  the  stability  of  England  de¬ 
parted  for  ever.  Politically  she  is  now  past  nope,  and 
if  we  were  Tories  we  should  enjoin  the  coaplain  of  the 


House  of  Commons  to  chant  the  De  Pro/inidts  every  night. 
But  it  is  a  much  more  serious  business  to  pull  down  the 
Church,  and  we  warn  the  Record  that  Mr  Disraeli  has 
gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Liberation  Society.  The- 
proofs  of  his  treachery  are  as  clear  as  if  we  possessed  a 
certificate  of  his  conversion,  signed  by  Mr  Miall.  The 
ignorant  Merchant  Taylors  loudly  cheered  the  compli- 
ments  which  he  paid  to  the  Church  ;  but  they  might 
as  becomingly  have  applauded  a  funeral  oration.  Mr 
Disraeli  was  sounding  the  knell  of  the  Establishment. 
In  like  words  he  sang  the  glories  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution  six  years  ago,  just  ^en  he  was  about  to  admit 
the  Barbarians  of  Household  SufiVage  to  the  Capitol. 
Did  the  Taylors  not  observe  his  subtle  references  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Bills  which  are  now  before  Parliament  P 
If  they  did,  they  will  see  that  Mr  Disraeli  meditates 
some  great  changes,  in  order,  as  he  would  say,  to 
strengthen  the  Church.  We  already  know  what  those 
changes  will  be,  and  that  they  will  end  in  disestablish¬ 
ment  is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 

Mr  Disraeli  has  got  hold  of  the  theory  tliat  the  Church 
of  England  ought  to  possess  some  of  the  independence 
and  some  of  the  self-governing  power  which  belong  to 
the  private  sects.  He  first  unveiled  the  idea  on  a  memorar 
ble  Wednesd^  afternoon  a  couple  of  years  ago,  whon^ 
opposing  Mr  Osborne  Morgan’s  Dissenters’  Burial  Bill, 
he  said  that  the  abolition  of  Church  rates  had  taken 
away  from  Nonconformists  their  old  Church  rights.  Now 
the  Establishment  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
of  us — whether  Jews,  High  Church  Pagans  belonging 
to  the  sect  of  Mr  Mackonochie,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Atheists,  and  Game  Preservers — are  members  of  the 
Establishment.  The  doors  are  open,  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  enter.  Parliament  keeps  up  a  staff 
of  twenty  thonsand  clergymen  to  provide  spiritual  food 
for  the  constituencies.  Parliament  sets  up  in  every  parish 
a  spiritual  finger-post  at  the  two  cross  roads  which 
branch  off,  the  one  to  heaven  and  the  other  to  dissent. 
Parliament  sanctions  a  “  most  excellent  liturgy,”  so 
suitable  to  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  EngUtth  peoplo  os  to  be  susceptible  of  more  contra¬ 
dictory  interpretations  than  any  other  uninspired  book. 
The  result  is  so  Catholic  a  Church  that  the  official 
religion  is  taught  by  men  who  seem  to  barely  believe  in 
anything,  and]  by  men  who  believe  in  as  many  gods  and 
goddesses  as  would  fill  a  mythology ;  by  Rationalists  who 
sneer  at  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  Holy  Writ;  and 
by  idolators  who  fancy  that  England  will  not  be 
saved  from  ruin  until  she  shall  again  worship  winking 
virgins,  and  plenty  of  them.  There  never  before  was  such 
a  religious  Establishment  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
t  there  never  will  be  such  another.  It  needed  the  unrivalled 
practical  genius  of  England  to  develop  such  a  masterpiece 
of  comprehensiveness  that  it  could  find  room  at  the 
same  time  for  a  mass-house  like  St  Alban’s,  Holborn, 
and  a  supremo  judge  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  like 
Lord  Westbury.  No  wonder  that  wo  are  proud  of  our 
Church.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  perfect ;  no  earthly 
institution  is.  It  still  lacks  the  last  touches  of  complete¬ 
ness,  because  it  has  scarcely  room  for  Mr  Bradlaugh 
and  Archbishop  Manning;  but  it  might  have  been  freed 
even  from  that  vestige  of  exclusiveness  if  Mr  Disraeli 
had  let  it  alone.  The  work  might  have  been  done  by 
the  Bench  of  Bishops.  Had  the  fury  of  rival  zealots 
allowed  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  move  his  famous 
proposal  to  ”  neutralise  ”  part  of  the  Pr^er  Book,  the 
most  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Low  Church  and  the 
High  might  have  been  placed  beyond  ihe  reach  of  prose¬ 
cution,  and  the  last  traces  of  theological  intolerance 
would  have  quickly  disappeared  from  that  interesting 
Act  of  Parliament  which  is  called  the  Liturgy.  The 
Marriage  service,  the  B^tismal  service,  the  Burial  ser¬ 
vice,  the  service  for  the  Ordering  of  Priests,  the  service 
for  the  Sick,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and 
everything  else  about  which  there  is  any  differ^ 
ence  of  opinion,  would  quickly  have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  about  which  there  could  have  been  n^e.  A 
Select  Committee,  composed  of  Mr  Lowe,  Mr  Fawcet^ 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr  Leatham,  and 
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other  rnembers  of  an  nntheological  turn,  would,  under  is  infallible  for  all  practical  purposes.  Convocation,  on 
the  guidance  of  Dean  Stanley,  have  struck  all  the  the  other  band,  is  a  small  talking  body  of  clergymen, 
definite  propo.sitions  out  of  tbe  Prayer  Book,  leaving  little  which  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Ministry  called  out  of  oblivion 
beyond  a  revised  edition  of  the  psalms,  the  canticles,  and  in  a  moment  of  weakness.  Yet  to  that  body  the  revision 
the  prayers.  Thus  would  the  House  have  “  neutralised  a  of  the  Liturgy  will  be  referred  if  Parliament  should 
certain  area  of  arguable  ground.”  Thus  would  it  have  sanction  a  Bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Bishop 
removed  those  barriers  of  intolerance  which  still  prevent  of  London.  It  provides  that  the  two  Convocations  may 
the  Prime  Minister  from  giving  the  see  of  Canterbury  lay  before  her  Majesty  in  Council,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  Dr  Manning,  the  see  of  York  to  Mr  Frederick  Harri-  before  the  Ministers,  a  scheme  for  the  amendment  of  the 
son,  the  see  of  London  to  Mr  Spurgeon,  the  see  of  rubrics.  That  scheme  must  be  published  in  the  London 
Durham  to  Mr  Voysey,  the  see  of  Oxford  to  Mr  Brad-  and  laid  before  Parliament.  If  within  forty  days 

laugh,  and  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  to  Ned  Wright  either  House  should  not  present  an  address  to  the  Crown 
of  the  New  Cut.  Thus,  indeed,  would  the  Establishment  against  the  scheme  or  any  part  of  it,  her  Majesty  in 
have  been  made  the  most  comprehensive  institution  on  the  Council  may  assent  to  the  changes,  or  any  that  may 
face  of  the  earth.  And  that  is  what  we  were  coming  to  have  been  unchallenged  by  the  Lords  or  the  Commons. 


under  the  guidance  of  Bishop  Magee,  who,  being  gifted  It  may  be  said  that  the  Bill  does  not  give  a  shred 
with  the  combined  graces  of  Apostolical  Succession  and  of  independent  power  to  either  House  of  Convo- 
4,200/.  a  year,  knows  the  real  needs  of  an  Establishment,  cation,  and  that  it  treats  both  merely  as  Hoyal  Corn- 
Nay,  in  spite  of  clerical  bigotry,  we  might  still  have  hoped  missions  appointed  to  report.^  It  may  be^  said  that 
for  a  comprehensive  Church  if  the  Government  had  done  the  654  lay  gentlemen  who  sit  at  Westminster  still 
its  duty  ;  but,  with  the  rashness  of  a  layman  who  dabbles  |  preserve  the  claim  to  be  the  highest  theological  council 
in  theology,  Mr  Disraeli  appears  on  the  field  armed  with  of  the  realm.  That  is  quite  true  ;  but  we  object  to  the 
the  repressive  powers  of  Convocation,  and  our  fond  ex-  I  particular  Royal  Commission  which  is  named  in  the 
pectations  are  extinguished  for  ever.  The  truth  is  !  Bishop  of  London’s  Bill.  It  is  a  packed  body,  and  it 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  a  personal  would  not  faithfully  represent  the  Church  unless  half  of 
interest  in  this  matter.  In  his  ‘  Life  of  Lord  George  the  members  were  robust  laymen.  If  Convocation  is  to 
Bentinck  ’  he  taught  the  astounding  lesson  that  the  have  the  right  of  suggesting  laws  for  the  body  in  whose 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  Church  and  of  mankind  was  name  it  speaks,  the  Church  of  England  must  sink  into 
Judas  Iscariot,  because  that  Apostle’s  treachery  led  a  sect,  and  accept  the  penalties  of  its  position.  It 
to  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  We  have  always  cannot  have  both  the  freedom  of  a  conventicle  and  the 
suspected  that  Mr  Disraeli  had  a  personal  motive  for  splendour  of  an  Establishment.  The  Scriptures  have 
enunciating  that  wonderful  plea  for  the  prince  of  warned  it  that  it  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 


traitors,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to 
urge  the  Bench  of  Bishops  to  have  it  put  into  the  new 
Liturgy ;  for  what  has  he  himself  not  betrayed  ?  He  was 
the  Judas  of  the  Protectionists,  and  he  has  been  the 
Judas  of  the  Conservative  party.  Is  he  now  to  be  the 


Nor  is  that  the  only,  or  the  worst,  danger  which 
would  be  called  up  by  Mr  Disraelis  insidious  gift  of 
freedom.  When  Convocation  begins  to  revise  the 
rubrics,  it  must  begin  to  fight ;  and  such  a  fight  there 
will  be  !  With  some  apprehension,  we  ask  whether  tlie 


Judas  of  the  Church?  When  about  to  betray  her  into  Bishop  of  London  has  begged  Colonel  Henderson  to 
the  hands  of  the  Liberation  Society,  is  he  insinuating  a  tell  off  a  strong  body  of  the  stoutest  members  of  the 
plea  for  his  own  canonisation  on  the  ground  that,  but  force  to  do  duty  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  during  the 
for  his  treachery,  she  would  never  be  free  ?  work  of  revision  ?  If  he  l^s  not,  he  is  laying  himself 

Mr  Disraeli  seeks  to  give  the  Establishments  more  open  to  a  prosecution  for  inciting  a  breach  of  the  public 
power  of  self-government,  and  he  has  begun  with  that  peace,  which,  it  is  quite  possible,  may  have  fatal  con- 
of  Scotland,  where  the  right  of  choosing  ministers  is  to  sequences.  If  Colonel  Henderson’s  men  be  not  made 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  communicants,  and  the  temporary  members  of  Convocation,  the  friends  of 
Church  to  be  based  on  a  sacramental  test.  But  such  a  Dean  Stanley  and  Archdeacon  Denison  should  bid  these 
test  cannot  bo  maintained  in  these  days  of  democratic  eminent  divines  a  solemn  and  tearful  farewell  at  the 
equality,  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  door  of  the  Chamber;  for,  in  all  probability,  they  will 
and  the  violent  bear  it  away.  Mr  Disraeli  is  reducing  never  again  be  seen  in  life.  Before  the  first  motion 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  level  of  a  sect,  and  the  shall  be  carried,  they  will  both  be  in  heaven.  It  is  true 
people  of  that  country  will  not  permit  it  to  be  a  sect  that  ecclesiastical  assemblies  have  often  been  disturbed 
and  an  Establishment  at  the  same  time.  They  are  too  by  brawls;  that  the  college  of  cardinals  has  been  the 
logical  to^  stand  such  an  incongruity,  and  already  they  scene  of  free  fights,  in  which  robes  have  been  tom  off 
are  sounding  the  clarion  of  the  Liberation  Society.  Mr  sacred  backs ;  that  the  councils  of  the  Church  have 
Disraeli  is  dealing  in  precisely  the  same  way  with  the  sometimes  been  unmly ;  that  the  Council  of  Sens, 
English  Church.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  if  Arnold  of  Brescia  can  be  trusted,  was  half  intoxi- 
found  that  his  Church  Regulation  Bill  had  raised  a  cated  and  half-asleep  when  it  condemned  Abelard ; 
storm  among  the  Ritualistic  or  Pagan  party,  he  became  and  that  even  in  England  all  clerical  meetings  of  two 
frightened,  and  he  asked  the  Crown  to  give  Convocation  hostile  factions  are  a  series  of  tremendous  rows.  But 


leave  to  revise  the  Liturgy.  We  confess  that  Dr  Tait 
has  disappointed  us.  The  nation  did  not  expect  that  he 

_ ^.-1 J  t _ _ *11  .  ^  «  -  .a 


we  cannot  permit  the  Church  to  possess  the  privilege 
both  of  an  Establishment  and  of  Donnybrook  Fair; 


^  They  are  two  small  bands  of  clergymen,  expense.  Nor  is  it  Convocation  alone  that  will  fight ;  for 
elected  by  other  small  bands  of  clergymen.  They  do  Parliament  will  wage  a  pitched  battle  over  the  rubrics, 
not  represent  even  the  clergy  themselves.  Mr  Disraeli  and,  when  the  nation  shall  see  Jews,  Roman  Catholics, 
must  extend  the  ecclesiastical  suffrage  if  he  would  make  Baptists,  and  gentlemen  who  believe  nothing  in  par- 
Lonvocation  fulfil  even  that  minor  function.  But  the  ticular,  voting  for  or  against  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
c  ergy  a  one  we  n^  the  Church  ;  they  are  only  a  frac-  hence  for  or  against  the  damnation  of  their  constituents, 
^  A  c  established,  is  the  spectacle  will  be  too  ludicous  to  be  borne.  Dises- 

compose  oi  the  English  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  and  tablishment  lurks  in  the  Bishop's  Bill,  and  the  blame 
per  aps  the  best  representative  of  it  is  the  House  of  rests  on  Mr  Disraeli.  He  it  is  who  will  force  Parliament 
Eommoiw.  That  is  our  nearest  approach  to  a  Synod  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  England,  and  thustoover- 
or  an  cum^ical  Council,  and,  as  respects  fre^om  throw  the  most  wonderful  institution  on  the  face  of  the 
^om  error  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  habitable  globe. 

Pope  is  the  difference  To  speak  seriously,  however,  it  is  rather  sad  that  such 
*<  Church  of  an  institution  should  fall  by  so  ignoble  a  hand.  If 

®  been  said,  “  cannot  throughout  her  history  the  Charon  of  England  has 

,  n  e  other  never  does.  The  House  of  Commons  uniformly  been  on  the  side  of  the  great  and  the 
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solveSi  iQ  tho  ^rb  of  pbilanthropj'i  with  social  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  so  easy,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  very 
system  in  other  countries  which  they  are  vigorously 
denouncing  at  home.  But  we  contend  that  it  is  a  gross 
injustice  to  restrict,  by  legislation,  the  powers  of  self- 
support  of  those  who  are  as  well  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests  as  any  member  of  either  House  of  Par¬ 
liament.  There  is  amongst  the  working  women  of  this 
country  as  much  sound  sense  and  love  of  life  as  amongst 
working  men.  ^  And  if  the  evidence  on  tho  one  side  of 
this  question  is  weighed  against  the  evidence  on  the 
other,  there  is  probably  not  a  healthier  or  happier  set  of 
women  in  the  world  than  the  factory  women  of  our 
northern  towns:  Parliament  has  denied  to  all  these  women 
the  right  of  being  represented  in  its  councils,  and  that 
for  various  reasons ;  but,  until  the  recent  debates  on  the 
Factory  Bill,  they  have  never  been  charged,  by  implica¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  with  imbecility.  This  is  a  strong 
word,  but  it  merely  expresses  the  essence  of  much  that 
has  been  said  of  late  about  factory  women.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  conjunction  in  the  preatnble  of  the  Factory  Bill 
of  the  words  “  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
has  produced  a  corresponding  fusion  of  ideas  respecting 
them  in  the  minds  of  those  who  support  the  measure. 
The  Bill  is  an  excellent  one  as  it  affects  children ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  treating  tender  children  and  adult 
women  in  the  same  parental  manner.  Because  a  woman 
happens  to  have  no  vote,  she  is  not  for  that  reason 
incapable  of  protecting  her  own  interests  so  far  as  she  is 
on  a  legal  equality  with  men.  Yet  tho  principle,  if 
principle  it  can  be  called,  upon  which  this  Bill  is  framed, 
IS  that  adult  women  are  in  no  respect  to  be  regarded  as 
men  are  regarded,  but  are  to  be  dealt  with,  whether  for 
their  own  supposed  benefit  or  for  that  of  men,  as  children. 
Until  women  are  allowed  at  the  polling  booth  to  say 
what  they  do  want,  they  should  be  let  alone.  It  is 
neither  consistent  with  the  principles  of  justice,  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  best  political 
teachers,  that  Parliament  should  interfere  with  their 
means  of  livelihood  or  their  mode  of  life,  nnless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  have  actually  expressed  a  wish  for  that 
interference.  The  tendency  of  sound  economic  and 
political  teaching  is  now  against  all  legislative  restric¬ 
tions  of  labour,  and  in  favour  of  the  greatest  individual 
liberty  which  is  compatible  with  the  public  good.  The 
Factory  Bill,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  adult  women,  is  a 
contradiction  of  this  teaching,  and  therefore  wrong. 

Of  course  it  is  open  to  Mr  Mundella  to  leave  off* 
sneering  and  prove  his  case.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  public  good  requires  all  that  his  unbridled  fanaticism 
would  demand,  one  might  sympathise  in  his  object, 
though  without  approving  his  means.  But  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  support  the  Bill  have  been  met 
over  and  over  again.  The  social  and  sanitary  ones  have 
been  refuted  by  the  facts  brought  forward  in  the 
“  Observations  on  Mr  Mundella’s  Speech  ”  of  the 
Association  of  Factory  Owners  in  the  lour  counties  of 
York,  Lancaster,  Derby,  and  Chester;  by  an  exhaustive 
and  remarkably  able  pamphlet,  published  by  the  ladies 
whose  interference  with  his  schemes  particularly  exaspe* 
rated  Mr  Mundella ;  and  by  implication  in  the  report 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Messrs  Bridges  and 
Holmes.  These  gentlemen  expressly  state  that  among 
working  women  there  is  positive  opposition,  where  there 
is  not  apathy,  to  tho  changes  proposed  in  the  Factory 
Bill ;  and  this,  to  the  minds  of  those  who  can  take  a 
sound  view  of  politics,  ought  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
controversy.  The  political  fallacy  embodied  in  the  Bill 
was  exposed  by  Mr  Fawcett,  both  on  its  second  reading 
and  on  Tuesday  night.  But  the  House  of  Commons  is 
too  fond  of  tho  peddling  legislation  in  which  it  has 
indulged  this  session  to  listen  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
only  man  in  the  House  who  has  unfolded  the  broad 
principle  upon  which  all  restrictive  legislation  ought  to 
rest.  Doubtless,  there  are  members  of  Parliament  who 
believe  they  are  protecting  women  by  voting  for  this  Bill. 
There  are  men  in  every  assembly  weak  enough  to  accept 
anything  which  is  given  them  to  swallow — even  the 
twaddle  of  social  scientists  like  Mr  G.  W.  Hastings. 
The  folly  of  the  school  to  which  this  gentleman  bebngs 


lowly  to  be  pleaded  by  the  despised  sectaries  who  sit 
beyond  her  gate;  if  many  of  her  clergy  are  now  the 
evangelists  of  the  most  debased  superstitions  that  have 
smitten  Continental  nations  with  moral  decay,  her 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,. is  sanctified  by  the  daily 
self-sacrifice  of  her  humblest  'clergy,  by  the  great  and 
good  men  who  have  worshipped  within  her  gates,  by  the 
immortal  contributions  which  they  have  made  to  litera¬ 
ture,  by  the  tone  of  saintliness  which  they  have  cast  over 
many  a  scene  of  English  life,  and  by  the  immense  part 
which  her  hierarchies  have  played  in  the  history  of 
England.  Humiliating,  indeea,  it  is  to  think  that  the 
irony  of  fate  should  have  doomed  the  great  Establish¬ 
ment  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  Minister  whose  life  has 
been  one  long  gaudy  effort,  pot  to  be,  but  to  seem 
sincere. 


THE  FACTORY  BILL. 

If  the  epidemic  of  meddle  and  muddle  which  seized 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  late  Parliament  was  as  severe 
as  Mr  Disraeli  at  one  time  believed  it  to  be,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  party  which  leads  this  Parliament 
should  have  caught  the  infection.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  first  weak  child  of  a  strong  Government^ 
the  speech  of  Mr  William  Holms  on  Tuesday  was 
enough  to  expose  the  congenital  feebleness  of  the 
second.  Why  the  Factories  Bill  should  be  confined 
exclusively  to  those  employed  in  textile  manufactures 
no  one  has  ventured  to  suggest.  The  only  reason  urged 
by  the  Home  Secretary  against  Mr  Holms's  proposal  to 
include  in  the  Bill  the  trades  and  manufactures  which 
are  dealt  with  by  the  factory  legislation  of  1864  and 
1867,  was  that  the  present  is  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  disposing  of  the  question.  This  is  a  characteristic 
reason  on  the  part  of  any  minister,  but  it  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  a  member  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  Cabinet. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  give  much  weight  to  Mr  Cross’s 
further  opinion  that  it  would  bo  unfair  to  legislate  for 
new  classes  of  persons  whose  views  on  the  question 
there  would  be  no  time  to  consult.  The  system  upon 
which  the  Factory  Bill  has  been  framed  is  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  whom  it  affects 
in  order  to  ignore  them ;  but  as  to  the  others,  not  to 
ask  their  opinion  at  all.  So  far  as  documentary  evidence 
on  this  point  is  of  any  value,  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  persons  who  are  anxious  to  pass  this  measure  are 
working  men  and  Mr  Mundella.  The  working  men  are 
obviously  interested  in  its  success.  To  deprive  a  power¬ 
less  class  of  its  means  of  livelihood  is  one  way  of 
increasing  the  resources  of  those  who  are  still  allowed, 
independently  of  the  leave  of  Parliament,  to  use  the 
powers  which  nature  has  given  them.  But  why  the 
senior  member  for  Sheffield  should  make  so  much  noise 
in  the  matter  is,  perhaps,  known  to  no  mortal.  We  do 
not  even  except  the  honourable  member  himself.  There 
was  a  time  when  Mr  Mundella  relied  on  reasoning ;  but 
in  the  last  scene  in  committee  he  seemed  to  feel  the 
weakness  of  his  own  arguments  so  forcibly  that  he 
descended  to  the  trick  of  reviling  his  opponents.  “No 
case  :  abuse  defendant’s  counsel,’’  is  a  situation  met  with 
in  other  places  than  the  Old  Bailey.  This  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  case  is  not  always  unsuccessful,  and  there  are 
persons  who  are  not  ashamed  of  raising  the  laughter  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  any  ribaldry  that  comes  to 
hand.  If  Mr  Mundella  thinks  fit  to  exhibit  his  opponents 
to  the  public  in  the  light  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  deride 
their  views  in  the  shape  of  extracts  made  for  that  object 
alone,  no  one  will  dispute  his  right  to  do  so,  though  many 
will  question  the  wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  his  tactics. 
The  facts  of  the  case  remain  as  before.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  pressed  to  legislate  in  a  matter  affecting 
adversely  the  interests  of  a  hard-working  and  unrepre- 
■sented  class  simply  for  the  unknown  purposes  of  Mr 
Mundella,  and  for  the  gratification  and,  m  Mr  Fawcett 
pointed  out,  the  very  questionable  gratification,  of  a 
number  of  working  men. 

Now  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  persons  occupying  an 
influential  position  amongst  working  men  to  busy  them- 
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It  is  issued  by  the  Bducation  Depurtmeuty  sud  shows  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  hllementary  hiducation  in 

England  and  Scotland  in  the  year  1873  by  the  Depart-  j  sented  in  the  sixth  standard  4  841  chifdren 
ment;  tte  result^  so  far  as  Inspectors’  reporto  can  j  only  39  failed  in  reading,  683  ’in  writing  a’nd  789  in 
show,  of  that  education.  It  has  a  two-fold  interest,  |  arithmetic.  Scotland  taken  all  over  witf  a  notmlatinn 
ns  both  to  compare  English  and  Scotch  |  not  much  larger  than  that  of  London  aloL*^  ^es 
education,  and  to  see  which  denomination  does  most,  or  about  7,000,  while  England  passes  with  diffloulty  iS^OO 
rather  does  least,  to  remove  the  incubns  of  ignorance  And,  finally,  when  wo  consider  that  the  Sootoh  sixth 
which  presses  heavier  than  anything  else  upon  the  standard  is  very  much  higher  than  the  English,  that  it 
na  ion.  embraces  reading  “  with  improved  expression,”  gram- 

In  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1873,  the  Parliamon-  ™alical  analysis,  composition,  and  the  outlines  of  British 
toy  grant  for  education  in  England  was  1,172,7861.  ;  “istory  and  geography,  we  may  have  some  conception 
Of  that  sum  767,859i.,  or,  as  near  as  maybe,  two-thirds,  |  enormous  superiority  of  tho  Scotch  to  the  Eng. 

went  to  schools  connected  directly  with  the  Church  of  system  of  denominational  education ;  and  yet 
England.  Next  in  this  scale  of  concurrent  educational  Scotch  elementary  education  is  about  2  per  cent,  behind 
endowment  comes  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Pfossian. 

Society,  which  professes  to  encourage  that  impossible  Morley  has  said  that  the  Scotch  denominationalists 

thing,  unsectarian  religious  teaching,  and  which  obtains  work  well.  This  is  quite  true,  but  even  these 

143,512Z,  The  Board  schools  fare  worst  and  receive  only  snccessful  denominationalists  have  found  ihemselvos 
14,287^.  The  activity  of  the  Church,  with  which  we  **tterly  unable  to  stand  against  the  cry  for  a  universal, 
have  now  to  do,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  compulsory,  and  national  system  of  education.  The 


it  has  since  1839  received  only  about  a  ninth  of  whak 
has  gone  to  the  sister  Establishment,  and  yet  it  has  nre- 

RAnfAri  in  fViA  J _ J  i  nil  i  >  A 


Scotch  elementary  education  is  about  2  per  cent,  behind 
Prussian. 

Mr  Morley  has  said  that  the  Scotch  denominationalists 
do  their  work  well.  This  is  quite  true,  but  even  these 
successful  denominationalists  have  found  ihemselvos 


the  grant  for  its  schools  for  the  year  amounts  to  the  ecclesiastical  May  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  which  recently 
enormous  sum  of  148,9651.,  ora  fourth  of  the  whole  grant  came  to  an  end,  showed  the  Presbyterian  bodies  to  bo 
for  the  previous  year ;  while  the  grant  to  the  British  Aocrishing,  so  far  as  statistics  show,  in  every  respect  but 
and  Foreign  Society  shows  only  an  increase  of  15,2051.,  education.  The  Free  Church  schools  are  already  all  but 
or  about  a  ninth.  Let  us  now  see  the  return  which  is  merged  in  the  national  system ;  those  connected  with 
obtained  for  all  this  money.  We  take  from  the  Report  Established  Church  are  evidently  on  the  point  of 
the  “  percentage  of  the  number  of  the  scholars  examined  sharing  the  same  fate ;  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  each  standard  who  passed  completely  under  the  third  of  the  great  Dissenting  bodies,  has  no  schools 
standards,”  and  wo  find,  taking  for  convenience  true  that  even  the  Scotch  national  system 

sake  day  and  evening  schools  together,  that  the  per-  ^  ^®  secularised,  but  even  in  the  fiercest  days 

centage  in  Church  of  England  schools  is  56’07,  being  Presbyterianism  no  teacher  could  have  been  found 
lower  than  that  obtained  in  any  denominational  schools,  endeavouring  to  make  openly  or  indirectly  his  school  a 
except  the  Roman  Catholic.  Compare  this  result  with  **  nursery  of  Church  principles,”  an  “  institution  for 
that  obtained  in  Scotland.  The  two  leading  denomina-  rescuing  souls  ^  from  Dissent.**  It  was  reserved  for 
tions  in  that  country  that  have  devoted  themselves  statesmen,  calling  themselves  Liberals,  and  living  in 
heartily  to  the  advancement  of  elementary  education  are  ®wn  time,  to  endeavour  to  endow,  and  give  a  new 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church.  The  per-  ^ease  of  power  to,  a  sptem  of  education  which  every 
centage  of  scholars  who  passed  completely  under  the  Psflismentary  return  shows  to  bo  more  and  more  expen- 


centage  of  scholars  who  passed  completely  under 


standards  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  former  is  I  more  and  more  of  a  failure,  whose  supporters 

80*46  ;  it  is  even  higher  in  the  latter,  belug  80  04.  lu  p«rpAtually  alwut  an  open  Bible,  and  cannot  even 

one  word,  elementary  education  in  England,  thanks  to  they  teach  that.  "W.  W. 

that  Church  which  Mr  Forster  has  all  but  destroyed  the  . 

Liberal  party  to  endow  afresh,  is  still  25  per  cent  behind 

that  of  Scotland.  A  blight,  indeed,  seems  to  rest  on  THE  MORDAUNT  CASE. 

Anglican  education  everywhere,  for  even  in  comparatively  It  is  a  welLknown  maxim  of  our  law  that  all  men 

well-educated  Scotland  the  percentage  of  passes  in  know  it  except  the  judges  and  the  lawyers.  They,  poor 
Episcopal  schools  stands  at  58*9,  being  22  per  cent,  fellows,  do  not.  Having  nothing  but  tWr  wits,  patience, 
behind  what  is  attained  in  the  Presbyterian  schools,  and  and  lifelong  study  to  trust  in,  they  never  quite  master 
even  12  per  cent,  behind  the  standard  in  Roman  Catholic  the  whole  domain  of  legal  duties  and  obligations,  and  are, 
seminaries.  especially  the  more  learned,  of  them,  filled  with  painful 

Let  us  now  test  in  another  way  the  value  of  the  educa-  doubts  about  many  matters  of  the  simplest  character, 
tion  imparted  in  the  English  Church  schools.  There  But  any  novice  who  does  not  know  the  “  habendum  ’* 
were  present  at  examination  in  day-schools  connected  from  the  “  recital,’*  or  a  “  declaration  **  from  a  “  plea,” 
with  the  Church  of  England  in  tho  year  ending  Slst  knows,  or,  what  may  be  very  different,  is  presumed^  to 
August,  1873,  1,232,332  children.  Of  this  large  number  know,  all  law,  written  and  unwritten.  The  presumption 
only  11,172  were  presented  for  examination  in  the  sixth  has  its  inconvenience.  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  ; 
standard,  and  of  even  this  number  4,944  failed  to  pass  and  by  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
in  arithmetic,  2,711  in  writing,  and  766  in  reading,  there  is  in  it  no  reference,  express  or  implied,  to  a  set 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  that  is  required  of  a  child  of  circumstances  which  occur.  The  lawyers  are  con- 
who  is  to  pass  the  sixth  standard  is  thajfc  he  be  able  to  suited  by  some  interested  nerson,  and  they  give  an 
read  with  fluency  and  expression,  to  write  a  short  theme  uncertain  sound.  They  look  wiw,  and  finally  dismiss 
or  letter,  and  to  work  sums  in  the  **  rule  of  three.”  The  their  client  with  the  viUuable  information  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  from  1839  to  1873  received  the  point  is  ”  curious,”  or  “  nice  ’*  or  “arguaWe.*  He  goes 
enormous  sum  of  nearly  9,000,00(W.  in  grants  alone,  to  law ;  and  he  is  beaten  in  one  court.  He  perseveres, 
and  yet  it  has  been  unable  to  show  more  than  8,000  and,  it  may  be,  he  is  again  beaten.  Still  pewvenng 
children  who  have  reached  these  by  no  means  extra-  and  undaunted,  he  takes  the  matter  to  the  House  oj 
ordinary  acquirements  in  education.  England  passes  Lords ;  and  there  he  is  rewarded  for  his  »  “lu 

somewhere  about  10,000  in  all  in  her  sixth  standard,  patience  by  victory.  Now,  on  whom  should 
while  Prussia  Proper  passes  380,000 ;  and  yet  so  different  costs  of  this  protracted  litigation  ?  Should  they  f»|l  on 
is  the  highest  standard  on  the  Continent  from  the  highest  the  persons  who  have  gone  to  one  oracle  after  another, 
here  that  one  of  the  ablest  educationalists  in  Parliament  searching  diligently  for  the  true  utterance  of  law,  and 


THE  MORDAUNT  CASE. 

It  is  a  well-known  maxim  of  our  law  that  all  men 
know  it  except  the  judges  and  the  lawyers.  They,  poor 
fellows,  do  not.  Having  nothing  but  their  wits,  patience. 


tne  mere  seea  useu  m  omer  *  T  «  - 7  •  .  ArnAnafl  in  order 

regard  to  this  matter  the  resnlts  obtained  in  the  Church  of  private  persons  to  incur  Bo.,oelv 

of  Scotland  schools  (we  forbear  to  mention  those  pre-  to  clear  up  the  law  J**®'' 
sented  by  the  Free  cLrch,  though  these  are  the  best  of  though  ‘‘  ^ 

ain  AfA  n  aicmal  renroof  to  the  Anglican  system.  The  individuals  for  the  mistakes  or  snorw^  g  g 

SnHo  th?cS^J^b~r^tl«d  U  less  thL  75,0001. ,  lators.  The  man  whose  afi’airs  are  brought  into  confusion. 
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the  two  Peers  who  gave  judgment  supported  their  view 
bjr  cogent  reasoning.  Of  course  it  might  have  been 
more  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  divergency  of  opinion 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  had  other  Law 
Lords  besides  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Lord  Hatherley 
concurred.  Neither  of  these  Peers  has  had  much 
experience  in  cases  involving  questions  of  insanity; 
and  hereafter  the  decision  would  have  commanded 
greater  respect  if  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Selborne  had 
delivered  judgment.  The  decision  is  an  odd  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  assertion  that  the  House  of  Lords 
is  a  faultless  tribunal  ;  and  it  should  remind  us 
that  all  may  not  go  well  in  a  Final  Court  of  Appeal 
composed  of  scratch  judges.  There  is,  however,  if 
we  be  not  mistaken,  substantial  justice  in  the  decision 
pronounced.  If  this  has  not  seemed  so  to  all  persons,  it 
is  perhaps  in  some  degree  due  to  the  forgetfulness  of 
important  circumstances.  Lord  Penzance  would  stop 
a  suit  against  any  person  who  is  pronounced  incurably 
insane.  Now,  who  are  included  under  this  category  ? 
Not  merely  the  imbecile,  or  idiot,  or  raging  lunatic  ;  in 
their  case,  it  might  be  said  with  truth,  that  being  unable 
to  set  up  all  defences  open  to  them,  they  cannot 
fairly  be  exposed  to  a  prosecution  which  deprives  them 
of  their  status.  But  Mr  Justice  Brett  would  throw  his 
80gis  over  all  who  did  not  know  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  perhaps  even  over  those  who  were 
mentally  affected  in  regard  to  one  point.  Now,  it  per¬ 
haps  needs  little  reflection  to  convince  ourselves  that  he 
goes  too  far.  Mr  Justice  Brett  would  rightly  protect 
those  who  cannot  protect  themselves — thpse,  for 
example,  who  could  not  help  to  prove  collusion,  or 
some  other  available  ground  of  defence.  But  does 
he  not  include  too  many?  Including  all  lunatics, 
he  would  include  people  who  were  perfectly  able  to 
instruct  a  solicitor,  supply  him  with  materials  for 
a  defence,  or  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  them. 
Of  course,  too,  some  of  the  objections  to  prosecuting  a 
suit  against  a  lunatic  are  removed  by  the  fact  that  a 
curator  ad  litem — in  this  instance.  Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe 
— is  ttppointed.  A.S  to  the  analogy,  favourable  to  Lady 
Mordaunt,  drawn  from  criminal  proceedings,  which  can¬ 
not  be  taken  against  one  insane,  it  may  fairly  be  sub¬ 
mitted  that  there  is  a  wide  and  important  difference 
between  a  criminal  trial  involving  the  status  of  one 
party,  and  a  divorce  suit  which  involves  the  status  and 
rights  of  several.  There  is,  at  least,  this  clear  difference 
between  the  two  oases — that  the  refusal  to  permit  the 
prosecution  of  a  person  charged  with  larceny,  say,  does 
not  hurt  anybody.  If  a  thief  who  is  insane  has  any 
property  in  his  possession,  it  may  be  recovered  by  an 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  refusal  to  allow  the 
prosecution  of  a  divorce  suit  saves  the  lunatic ;  but — on 
the  presumption  of  guilt— ^at  the  expense  of  an  innocent 
party.  In  the  absence  of  clear  precedents  or  the  express 
words  of  the  law,  we  may  appeal  to  general  considera¬ 
tions  ;  and  one  of  first-class  importance,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
is  the  fact  that,  if  the  insane  murderer  be  not  punished, 
nobody  is  a  whit  the  worse ;  whereas,  if  an  insane 
adulteress  cannot  be  got  rid  of  she  foists  upon  the  hus¬ 
band  children  that  are  hot  his. 

There  is  the  greater  likelihood  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  is  right  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  American  Courts  appear  to  have  taken  the  same  view 
of  the  law  as  the  House  of  Lords,  and  actually  declined 
to  be  guided  by  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary.  We 
may  add,  too,  that  perhaps  legislators  if  not  lawyers 
might  see  other  grounds  for  approving  the  conclusion 
of  the  Court.  Insanity  has  always  been  held  to  be  a 
reason  for  nullifying  a  marriage.  The  words  of  union 
have  no  efficacy  when  they  are  uttered  by  a  lunatic. 
No  one  would  question  the  propriety  of  this.  Each 
of  us  could  give  a  dozen  reasons  for  it.  Perhaps,  on 
physiological  grounds,  most  people  will  be  disposed  to 
think  that  the  law  should  put  no  unnecessary  obstacles 
to  severing  the  connection  between  a  lunatic  and  a  sane 
person.  In  the  interest  of  the  descendants  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  a  union  is  highly  dubious.  Some  persons 
might  be  disposed  to  go  a  step  further;  they  might  go 
so  far  as  to  allege  that  in  the  interest  of  the  husband 


and  who  suffers  injury  by  reason  of  an  error  in  a  deed 
of  conveyance,  might  recover  damages  from  his  solicitor, 
if  there  had  been  carelessness  or  want  of  skill.  There 
cannot  be  similar  redress  against  the  framers  of  defec¬ 
tive  or  blundering  Acts  of  Parliament — ^though  what  a 
salutary  falling  off  in  their  number  and  what  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  quality,  if  the  introducers  or  framers  wore 
responsible  for  omissions  or  grave  embarrassing  ambigui¬ 
ties  !  There  is  not  always  a  common  fund  of  an  estate 
on  which  the  expenses  of  a  suit  turning  on  some  highly 
doubtful  point  of  law  may  be  justly  and  conveniently 
charged. 

But  is  there  no  possibility  of  shielding  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  litigant,  who  is  interested  in  what  the  lawyers 
ironically  call  a  “  nice  point,”  from  the  cruel  alternatives 
of  waiving  his  claims,  or  incurring  the  expenses  of 
discovering  the  law  relative  to  some  casus  omissus  ? 
When,  for  example,  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  really 
and  palpably  failed  to  provide  for  a  given  set  of 
circumstances,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  word  of 
the  Legislature  by  reasoning,  might  it  not  be  just  and 
practicable  to  arm  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  with  power 
to  grant,  in  rare  instances,  a  certificate  that  the  appeal 
was  proper,  and  threw  light  on  a  doubtful  point  of  law, 
and  that  the  costs  might  fairly  be  paid  by  the  country  ? 

We  make  these  remarks  with  special  reference  to  the 
Mordaunt  case.  There  the  decision  turned  on  a 
statute  which  was  silent  about  the  course  of  procedure 
in  the  case  of  the  lunacy  of  the  respondent.  But,  of 
course,  the  remarks  have  a  wide  application.  Barely 
does  a  day  go  by,  when  the  Exchequer  Chamber  is 
sitting,  without  some  case  coming  to  light  in  which  the 
parties,  no  matter  how  acute  or  willing  to  take  the  best 
professional  advice,  could  not  have  discovered  what  was 
the  extent  or  nature  of  their  rights  and  liabilities.  To 
go  back  only  a  few  days,  who  could  have  foreseen  with 
confidence  the  decision  of  the  E.xchequer  Chamber  in 
Alison  V.  the  Bristol  Marine  Insurance  Company,  which 
decided  a  highly  important  question  of  mercantile  law  ? 
Or,  to  refer  to  a  still  more  striking  example,  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  before  the  maiior  liad  l>«eu  cleared  up  by  a 
multitude  of  protracted  suits,  chiefly  growing  out  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  of  Hindustan,  China,  and  Japan, 
could  have  stated  accurately  the  nature  of  the  duties  and 
liabilities  of  “brokers”  and  “jobbers”  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  ?  No  lawyer  could ;  until  certain  decisions 
by  Lord  Justice  Christian,  Lord  Cairns,  &c.,  had  been 
delivered,  only  conjectures  were  possible.  An  evil  does 
exist :  yet  it  may  be  inevitable.  We  may  be  told  that 
no  remedy  which  will  not  be  worse  than  the  malady  is 
devisable.  Meantime,  however,  until  that  is  proved,  it  may 
be  right  in  these  days  of  law  reform  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  anomaly  untouched;  that 
private  persons  are  put  to  much  expense  in  settling 
doubtful  points  of  law,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  fined  and  punished  for  clumsy  legislation. 
We  are  not  without  hope  that  this  will  have  a  little 
weight  in  creating  a  wide  wish  for  a  Code.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  has  promised  to  set  about  forming  one,  though, 
oddly  and  unfortunately,  he  talks  of  making  it  merely 
a  code  of  case-law.  Not  the  least  of  his  arguments 
for  this  step  will  be  the  fact  that  it  is  unfair  to  punish 
people,  so  far  as  money  can,  for  not  being  aware  of  what 
nobody  could  know.  One  of  the  fields  in  which  his 
labours  are  most  imperatively  called  for  is  the  subject 
of  costs — a  field  covered  with  anomalies ;  a  part  of  law 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  What,  for 
example,  could  be  odder  than  the  fact  that  the  expenses 
of  a  suit  in  the  Divorce  Court  against  the  husband 
should  be  borne  by  the  husband  ?  Who  would  think 
that  there  was  high  legal  authority  to  show  that  such 
expenses  were  among  a  wife’s  “  necessaries”? 

It  is  almost  presumptuous  to  speak  of  the  merits  of 
the  Mordaunt  case  after  the  House  has  delivered  judg¬ 
ment.  But  probably  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the 
opinion  which  has  prevailed  was  the  more  correct. 
^  hough  Lord  Penzance,  Mr  Justice  Beating,  and  Mr 
Justice  Brett  were  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
^it,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr  Justice  Denman,  Baron 
Pollock,  and  Baron  Martin  were  in  favour  of  it ;  and 
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and  wife  themselves,  and  certainly  in  that  of  their 
children,  insanity  of  itself  should  be  a  ground  of  divorce. 
At  all  events  many  who  are  not  rash  social  innovators 
would  agree  that  the  obstacles  to  getting  divorce 
froni  one  who  is  incurably  insane  should  be  as  few  as 
possible.  E.  C. 


re^  difference^  of  opinion.  Our  previous  article,  perhaps, 
sumciently  indicated  the  sounds  on  which  the  beet  and  ablest 
men  in  all  ages  have  set  their  faces  against  torture— as,  indeed, 
against  unntcesmry  punishment  of  any  kind ;  and  if  the 
viciousness  of  the  principle  be  once  admitted  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  resolves  itself  into  one  of  expediency.  As  such,  in  fact, 
it  IS  ipoBt  frequently  and  persistently  discussed  ;  and  it  is  all 
the  more  important  for  us  to  direct  our  attention  to  this 
Mpect  oi  the  subject  because  the  conduct  of  the  State  is— it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  it— moulded  more  upon  expediency  than 
'^^^j^*****^*^^^*  may  therefore  assume  that  men  as  a  rule 
would  prefer  any  other  deterrent  rather  than  that  of  torture,  if 

^  _ J  .  .1  A 1  «  •  A  «  «  •  ••  ^ 

efficient. 


they  could  only  ^  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
Let  us  then  consider  the  last  thrpe  or 


we  are  justified  in  punishing  offenders  against  the  law  by  the 
systema^tic  torture  of  their  bodies,  either  as  an  appointed 
retaliation,  or  as  a  means  of  deterring  them  and  others  from 
future  offences.  This  inquiry,— which  has  often  been  made 
Jiefore,  but  which  was  suggested  to  us  anew  by  a  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  amongst  our  correspondents, — arises  in  our  own  day 
out  of  the  actual  employment  of  the  lash  in  £ngland  in  cases 
of  robbery  with  violence,  as  it  has  arisen^  in  other  times  and 
in  other  countries  out  of  the  use  of  the  rack  and  the  thumb¬ 
screw  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  never  been 
mooted  and  discussed  upon  its  merits  without  resulting  in  a 
decided  preponderance  of  opinion,  amongst  the  ablest  and 
most  candid  inquirers,  against  the  practice  of  systematic 
torture.  Not  only  so,  but  the  accumulated  opinion  of  those 
who  have  spoken  their  mind  on  the  subject  with  authority, 
acting  and  reacting  upon  the  general  public,  and  producing 
its  ^  legitimate  effect  upon  legislators,  has  issued,  in  every 
civilised  country,  in  the  gradual  disuse  of  such  torture,  so 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  hardly  a  civilised  country 
in  the  world  which  retains  in  its  penal  code  a  relic  of  the  old 
barbarity  of  legal  punishments.  In  America  the  lash  sur¬ 
vives — or  survived  two  years  ago — only  in  Delaware  and  one 
other  Southern  State,  where  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  offspring 
and  symbol  of  former  slavery.  In  Germany  “  corporal 
punishment”  was  nowhere  in  existence  in  1848.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  in  1849  Meck¬ 
lenburg  re-introduced  it,  but  the  outcry  against  this  relapse 
was  universal  throughout  the  Fatherland.  In  Switzerland 
the  various  cantons  nave  one  by  one  abolished  the  lash,  as 
soon  as  the  democratic  element  had  obtained  supremacy  over 
the  landed  proprietors.  Russia  has  abolished  the  kuout,  and 
Spain  has  virtually  abolished  the  bastinado.  In  fact  England 
stands  almost  alone  in  retaining  tlie  iafiiotion  of  torture  as  a  \ 
mode  of  punishment  for  ordinary  offences.  As  regards  the  ' 
fact  of  this  retention — or  rather  re-introduction,  it  is  not,  , 
we  believe,  open  to  dispute  (1)  that  the  resort  to  the  cat  | 
was  suggested  during  one  of  our  characteristic  panics, 
when  the  crime  of  robbery  with  violence  had  visited  the 
metropolis  like  an  epidemic ;  (2)  that  the  existing  punish¬ 
ments  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  quite  | 
as  effectual  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  deter  men  from 
crime  as  a  civilised  community  is  justified  in  expecting  them 
to  be ;  (3)  that  the  existing  punishments  and  the  existing 
police  ^stimulated  to  greater  exertions  by  the  indignation  of 
the  punlic)  did,  in  fact,  virtually  put  an  end  to  garotting ; 
and  (4)  that  the  perpetration  of  robbery  with  violence  had 
at  all  events  fallen  to  its  previous  level  before  the  law  was 
passed  which  visited  the  crime  with  flogging.  It  is  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  frequency  of  garotting  was  checked  bv  the  cat. 
Sir  George  Grey  was  perfectly  accurate  in  describing  the 
measure  by  which  Parliament  re-introduced  this  obsolete 
punishment  as  “  a  Bill  brought  forward  to  satisfy  a  foolish 
panic,  and  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  panic  had  passed 

away.”  ,  .  «  i  i 

Much,  however,  as  we  may  blush  to  think  that  England 
should  have  afforaed  to  the  world  such  a  lamentable  instance 
of  relapse  from  the  position  which  our  advanced  civilisation 
and  love  of  individual  freedom  had  attained  for  us,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  re-adopted  a  system  of  punishment  by 
torture.  The  justification  most  frequently  alleged  by  those 
who  approve  of  the  cat  for  crimes  of  robbery  with  violence, 
and  who  would  of  course  approve  of  its  further  extension  to 
other  kinds  of  crime,  is  that  it  serves  as  a  deterrent,  ^d  so 
acts  as  a  defence  of  society  against  its  criminals.  Undoub^Iy 
the  knowledge  that  theft  accompanied  with  violence  will  be 
visited  by  a  severe  flogging  must  produce  upon  a  certain  class 
of  criminals  a  deterrent  effect,  so  far  as  that  crime  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  we  are  at  once  led  to  inquire  whether  flogging 
is  the  best  kind  of  deterrent ;  whether  the  other  terrors  of  the 
law,  less  objectionable  in  principle,  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ;  whether  we  do  not  pay  too  heavily  for  the 
repr^ion  ofJone  form  of  crime  by  the  demoralisation  which 
results  from  the  lash,  and  which  is  productive  of  crime  in 
many  other  forms  ;  and  whether  the  illogical  application  of 
this  particular  punishment  to  this  particular  crime,  and  to  it 
alone;  is  not  in  itself  subversive  .of  a  proper  rwpwt  for  the 
law.  Now  as  to  the  system  of  punishment  by  torture  being 
vicious  in  principle,  we  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  much 


no  sufficient  deterrent  without  the  lash  ?  In  a  well-ordered 
State  the  great  safeguard  of  society  is  education.  The  more 
thoroughly  we  educate  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community, 
and  the  more  we  endow  them  with  the  virtues  of  self-restraint 
and  self-respect,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  commit  crimes  of 
brutality.  Men^  who  have  learned  to  restrain  themselves 
may  yet  be  criminals,  either  by  choice  or  by  necessity  ;  but 
their  crimes  will  ceilainly  be  less  brutal  and  violent  than  if 
they  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
savagery,  and  without  the  imposed  cnecksof  education.  The 
State  which  omits  to  do  its  duty  in  this  respect  to  the  rising 
generation  clearly  brings  upon  itself  a  vast  amount  of  brutal 
crime  which  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided  ;  and  thus  it 
undoubtedly  loses  much  of  the  justijication  of  its  severitv. 
This  consideration,  though  it  might  not  be  sufficient  in  itself 
to  induce  men  to  abandon  a  system  of  torture,  ought  surely 
to  have  made  us  hesitate  before  we  re  introduced  it.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  unquestionably  the  true  weapon  against  crime  ;  and, 
by  a  necessary  consequence,  our  neglect  of  education — of 
which  we  in  England  are  repenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes— 
is  a  most  powerful  reason  why  we  should  use  every  endeavour 
to  repress  crime  without  undue  severity,  and  to  ameliorate 
rather  than  to  demoralise  our  criminals.  Some  of  the  stain 
of  our  fellow-men’s  brutality  communicates  itself  to  us  ;  so 
much  the  more  is  it  our  duty  to  aim  at  reclamation  rather 
than  at  mere  revindication.  Now  the  alternatives  of  torture 
in  punishment  are  restraint  and  deprivation  of  ease.  So 
long  no  ouv  wminalo  are  reatrained,  they  cannut,  at  all  events, 
prey  upon  society ;  and  it  is  in  our  [wwer  to  restrain  them  as 
long  os  we  like.  We  protect  society  in  this  manner  against 
every  convicted  criminal ;  and  it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon 
us  not  to  let  criminals  loose  again  if  it  appears  likely  that 
they  will  at  once  repeat  their  attacks  upon  their  fellow 
creatures.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  garotter  has  grasped  his 
victim  by  the  throat  and  rifled  his  pockets  of  tul  that  they 
contained  ;  that  he  has  been  caught,  tried,  and  convicted ; 
and  that  we  have  him  safe  behind  the  walls  of  a  prison.  We 
will  keep  him  there  six  months— a  year— five  years ;  we  will 
f^ed  him  with  the  plainest  food,  and  make  him  work  much 
harder  for  it — if  that  be  possible — than  we  make  our  honest 
labourera  work  ;  we  will  subject  him  to  rigid  discipline,  and 
let  him  thoroughly  understand  that  we  are  doing  all  this  on 
the  same  principle  which  would  lead  us  to  chain  up  a  wild 
beast, — not  to  ”  revenge  ourselves,”  but  to  protect  society. 
We  will  let  him  further  understand  that  we  desire  Lis  re¬ 
formation,  that  society  desires  his  reformation,  and  that,  if  he 
can  show  us  that  he  is  reformed,  we  are  willing,  in  due  time, 
to  open  the  prison  doors  and  set  him  free  a^in.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  tnat  he  will  cheat  us  by  hypocrisy,  in  the  hope  of 
being  set  free  the  sooner.  That  we  cannot  help.  We  must 
let  the  governor  and  the  chaplain  and  the  warders  judge  of 
his  sincerity.  We  shall  at  all  events  have  done  our  best  to 
reclaim  him,  and  we  shall  at  the  same  time  have  vindicated 
our  laws. 

Is  it  asserted  that  punishment  of  this  kind  has  no  effect — 
or  no  sufficient  effect,  in  deterring  other  men  from  crime,  and 
in  deterring  the  criminal  himself  from  the  reMtition  of  his 
crime  1  Such  is  the  contention  of  those  who  say  that  we 
ought  to  have  flogged  the  man  in  addition  ;  or,  perhaps,  in 
lieu  of  part  of  his  imprisonment.  We  are  utterly  opposed 
to  this  contention,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  the  flogging 
would  be  based  upon  the  ^irit  of  revenge,  but  also  on  the 
ground  of  expediency.  We  maintain  that  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment  and  the  deprivation  of  liberty  and  ease,  and 
the  compulsion  to  hard  labour,  is  amply  suflicient  to  deter 
from  any  particular  form  of  crime  all  but  a  very  few  of  th^ 
who  would  bo  deterred  by  the  fear  of  the  lash.  Is  it  for 
these  possible  “  very  few  that  we  have  again  made  torture 
an  institution  amongst  us  ?  Our  opponents  praise  the  msti- 
tution  on  general  grounds,  for  the  sake  of  its  deterrent  ^ecta 
on  the  whole  body  of  criminals.  We  have  never  once  heard 
it  praised  for  its  effects  upon  the  very  few.  But  even  if  it 
were  so,  we  have  to  consider  whether  we  do  not  pay  too  high 
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a  price  for  snch  partial  represBion  of  the  crime  of  robbery 
with  violence  as  we  may  effect  b^r  employing  the  most  severe 
of  our  punishments  for  what  is  far  from  being  the  worst 
of  human  crimes. 

The  price  we  pay  is  the  distinct  demoralisation  of  society, 
from  the  highest  grade  to  the  lowest.  In  the  general  view 
which  we  have  here  taken  of  a  wide  and  very  important 
<)aestion,  we  have  not  found  space  to  support  our  argument 
by  such  authorities  and  illustrations  as  might  readily  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  On  no  point  are  the  authorities 
more  weighty,  and  the  illustrations  more  significant,  than  in 
respect  of  the  demoralisation  produced  by  the  lash.  ^  Over¬ 
whelming  testimony  has  been  brought  forward,  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  pnblic  prints,  to  show  the  evil  effects  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  cat,  both  upon  the  victims  themselves 
and  upon  the  general  public.  The  opponents  of  this  forrn  of 
punishment  have  been  stigmatised  as  mere  sentimentalists 
and  ultra-humanitarians ;  but  there  is  nothing  strained  in 
that  sentiment  of  humanity  which  shudders  at  the  thought  of 
converting  the  sacred  responsibility  of  punishment  into  an 
illogical  and  oppressive  exercise  of  revenge.  We  need  not 
on  the  present  occasion  enlarge  upon  the  inconsistency  which, 
after  aoolishing  the  use  of  the  lash'  in  the  army,  in  time 
of  peace,  distinctly  on  the  ground  of  its  demoralising  ten¬ 
dency,  restored  it  as  a  mere  retaliation  for  one  species 
of  violence.  “The  plain  truth  is,”  as  Mr  Fowell  Buxton 
observed  in  the  House  of  Commons  fourteen  years  ago,  “  that 
flogging  is  a  punishment  of  so  barbarous  a  character 
that  ere  long  it  must  inevitably  be  sent  by  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian  and  humane  country  to  the  same  limbo  to  which 
bave  been  consigned  those  ancient  instruments  of  torture  and 
those  horrid  penalties  for  treason  which  used  to  be  defended 
upon  the  very  same  ground  as  the  lash  is  now.”  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show — if  such  evidence  were 
really  needed — that  the  torture  of  criminals  robs  us  of  all 
hope  of  reforming  them.  It  may  cow  them,  and  it  may 
make  them  hypocrites  ;  but  far  more  frequently  it  stirs  them 
to  deep  and  rankling  revenge.  Those  who  had  retained  a 
certain  amount  of  self-respect  lose  it ;  those  who  were  already 
deeply  degraded  are  made  ten  times  more  desperate  than 
before.  Lieutenant  Shipp,  an  ofiicer  risen  from  the  ranks, 
declared  that  he  could  pick  out  of  a  regiment  eveiy  man  who 
bad  suffered  from  the  lash ;  whilst  gaol  chaplains  and 
surgeons  innumerable  have  told  us  that  it  is  almost  an 
unknown  thing  for  a  flogged  man  to  regain  his  self-respect, 
and  to  become  once  more  a  worthy  member  of  aooioty.  In  fine, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  do  not  flog  our  criminals 
until  we  have  virtually  assumed  them  to  be  irreclaimable. 
But  we  have  clearly  no  right  to  make  this  assumption  in  any 
case,  for  it  f>asses  the  limits  of  human  judgment  to  do  so. 
Therefore  our  legislators,  in  maintaining  punishment  by 
torture,  make  the  fatal  error  of  substituting  a  demoralising 
revenge  for  a  sufficiently  efficacious  deterrent,  which  has  in 
addition  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  humane  and 
ameliorative. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  BRUTES. 

It  is  now  just  half  a  century  since  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  founded,  amid  the 
jeers  and  laughter  of  half  England.  Even  Sydney  Smith,  the 
witty  and  the  wise,  devoted  an  article  in  the  then  omnipotent 
Edinburgh  Review^  to  crush  the  infant  efforts  of  humani- 
tarianisiii,  under  a  heap  of  jests,  more  ponderous  than  usually 
fell  from  his  hand  ;  while  the  streets  of  London  echoed  with 
the  choral  complaint  that 

Things  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass, 

Since  a  man  mayn’t  wollop  his  own  jackass. 

Tempora  mutantm\  and  now  the  Society  enjoys  an  income  of 
seventeen  thousand  a  year,  reckons  its  legal  victories  by  hun¬ 
dreds  a  month,  and  w'elcomes  to  council,  from  Egypt,  India, 
Australia,  America,  and  Jiearly  every  country  in  Europe, 
delegates  of  kindred  societies,  of  which  it  has  been  the  parent 
and  model.  The  poet  Moore,  like  other  people,  laughed  at 
the  originator  of  the  first  Act  ever  pass^  by  a  Christian 
TjegisUture  against  cruelty  to  animals,  and  ironically  prayed 
-to  be  placed 

Where  Dick  Martin  rules 
The  houseless  wilds  of  Connemara. 

But  this  uncouth  Irish  souire,  the  amiable  Lady  Mackintosh, 
and  the  few  other  friends  who  at  that  early  period  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Homeric  laughter,  might,  w  ere  they  now  alive, 
q)oint  to  their  work,  and  ask  what  other  social  movement  of 
their  generation  has  done  as  much  as  theirs  to  make  the  world 
a  better  and  a  happier  place. 

The  re<^iit  Congress  has  been,  of  course,  as  such  things 
seem  destined  by  nature  to  be,  a  little  pompous  and  tedioiw. 
Aristocratic  and  episcopal  patrons  in  the  chair  cast  some 
■degree  of  dignity,  but  not,  perhaps,  much  liveliness,  over  the 
j>roceedings  ;  while  the  necessity  for  translating  every  paper 


and  speech  successively  into  three  Upgaages,  rendered  the 
discussions  exceedingly  tedious,  notwithstanding  the  mar¬ 
vellous  ability  wherewith  which  the  German  renderings 
were  effected  by  Baron  Bavenstein,  who  generally  contrived 
to  make  each  oration  sound  at  least  half  as  well  again  as  in  the 
mouth  of  the  original  speaker.  The  J ubilee  at  the  All^rt  Hall 
where  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  distributed  the  prizes  allotted 
by  the  Society,  was,  of  course,  everything  which  could  be 
desired,  in  the  way  of  dignity,  as  was  the  garden  party  at  High- 
gate,  where  Lady  Coutts  received  the  delegates,  and  seemingly 
also  a  good  many  persons  wlio  were  not  delegates,  but  were 
suddenly  seized  wdth  an  interest  in  the  debates  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  half  an-hour  before  the  carriages  for  Holly  Lodge 
came  to  the  door.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  too,  preached 
at  St  Paul’s  an  able  sermon,  which  had  only  the  small  draw¬ 
back  (from  an  orthodox  point  of  view)  of  proving  that  we 
must  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  Bible  for  lessons  of  humanity 
to  the  brutes.  Still,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  Congress  is 
sure  to  have  done  something  towards  encouraging  workers  in 
the  cause  of  mercy  all  over  the  world,  l^iaes  usefully 
ventilating  many  important  questions  connected  with  the 
transport  and  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  fowls.  Many 
readers  of  the  proceedings  will  indeed  have  ^en  relieved 
from  a  nightmare  by  the  assertion  of  the  French  Vice- 
President  that  the  veterinary  cruelties  which  have  made 
Alfort  infamous  have  been  recently  stopped,  owing  to  the 
simple  cause  that  the  price  of  horse-flesh  has  so  far  risen 
as  an  article  of  consumption  that  the  carcase  of  a  worn-out  or 
disabled  horse  is  now  worth  about  150fr.,  and  therefore  is  too 
expensive  a  practising  block  for  the  knives  and  saws  of  the 
students.  Perhaps  this  assertion  (as  we  have  reason  to  fear) 
ought  to  be  taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  reservation.  The 
practices  so  often  exposed  were  certainly  still  carried  on  in 
the  French  provinces  not  many  months  ago,  under  the  usual 
authorisations  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  but  we  may 
be  thankful  that,  if  not  altogether  abolished,  they  have  become 
very  much  more  rare,  and  must  eventually  come  to  an  end. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  Congress  centred  in  the  long 
and  animatea  debate  on  Viv^^tion,  which  occupied  several 
hours  on  Tuesday,  from  noon  till  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 
Dr  Arthur  de  Noe  Walker  read  a  very  earnest  but  studiously 
moderate  paper,  recommeudiug  the  legal  limitation  of 
scientific  experiments  and  exposing  their  many  abuses  as 
now  carried  on  without  check  ;  especially  the  repetitions  of 
the  same  tortures  by  scores  of  inquirers,  each  desirous  of 
satisfying  his  own  curiosity  or  oxhibiting  experiments  for  the 
illustration  of  lectures  to  students.  A  letter  from  Lady 
Coutts  entreating  the  Congress  to  take  action  on  the  matter 
was  also  read,  and  reference  made  to  the  Queen’s  message  of 
the  previous  day  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  after  which 
Mr  Hutton,  speaking  with  much  eloquence,  proposed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  painful  experiments  on  animals,  if  not 
already  illegal  (on  which  point  there  are  two  opinions),  ought 
to  be  prohibited  except  under  license  and  precautions  for 
publicity. 

Of  course,  at  this  point  of  the  discussion,  the  audience  were 
destined  to  bear  from  the  medical  side  the  usual  appeal  to 
human  selfishness  which  rarely  fails  of  effect.  One  speaker 
had  already  vaunted  the  beneficent  discoveries  of  Dr  Ferrier, 
and  Mr  Hutton  had  read  an  extract  from  that  gentleman’s 
own  account  of  his  method  of  operation  upon  various  dogs 
and  cats,  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  tortures,  which  drew 
groans  and  cries  of  “shame ’’from  the  audience.  Another 
advocate  of  Vivisection  represented  the  physiologist  as  a  sort 
of  scientific  Prometheus,  so  oppressed  with  sympathy  for  the 
diseases  of  humanity  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice — not 
precisely  himself — but  all  his  feelings  of  compunction  for 
animal  suffering,  to  make  experiments,  and  he  urgently 
deprecated  any  attempt  to  place  a  legislative  limit  on  such 
experiments,  alleging  that  it  would  only  drive  men  of  science, 
who  now  conducted  tliem  above  board  and  in  open  day,  to 
carry  them  on  in  secret.  The  last  observation  was  somewhat 
ill-advised,  for  Mr  Colam,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  rose 
immediately,  and  informed  the  audience  that  so  far  from 
the  present  experiments  being  above-board,  he  had  been  long 
vainly  seeking  to  obtain  legal  evidence  concerning  auy  one  of 
those  which  were  continually  detailed  in  scientific  manuals, 
and  that  the  authorities  of  a  certain  Institute,  intended  for 
the  relief  of  animal  suffering,  refused  peremptorily  to  admit 
into  its  pracincts,  on  auy  pretext,  any  officer  of  his  Society. 
He  challenged  Vivisectors  to  make  their  experiments  in 
public,  and  so  to  allow  their  legality  to  be  fairly  tried.  This 
cartel,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not  taken  up  by  the  friends 
of  Vivisection ;  but  the  delegates  and  audience  generally 
accepted  MrColaiu’s  manly  statement  of  the  case  with  cordial 
sympathy,  and,  after  some  pertinent  observations  from  Mr 
(reorge  Fleming,  Mr  Hutton’s  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Dr  Mouatt,  and  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

It  is  not  often  that  in  a  debate  of  this  kind  we  coroe 
so  nearly  to  the  true  ground  of  difference  as  was  reached  in 
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argument.  The  qi^ation  of  Vivisection  is  practically  a 


and  break  a  man  s  prospects — and  his  heart  into  the  bargain 
with  dangerous  ease.  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that,  if  he  did 
TOmetimes,  abuse  this  power,  it  was  without  malice,  and  in 
the  course  of  what  he  thought  fair  criticism.  But  a  trifling 
word  of  disparagement  assumes  terrible  importance  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  invested  w’ith  arbitrary  authority  by  a 
capricious  weakness  of  public  opinion ;  and,  no  doubt,  -it  is 
true  that  he  was  responsible  for  much  grief  and  misery.  His 
fiiret  book  was  a  strange  hodge-podge  of  insanities  and  plausible 
things,  which,  under  the  curious  title  of  *The  Dead  Ass  and 
the  Guillotined  Woman,*  attracted  much  notice,  due,  how¬ 
ever,  more  to  its  style  than  to  other  merits.  About  this  time 
the  battle  of  the  romantic  and  classical  schools  was  raging  on 


Uon  that  th§  law  against  cruelty  to  animals  (a  law,  by  the 

‘‘wanton"  was  intentionally 

Omit/1j6Q  At  if.d  laaf  ...  .xl _  1 _ i  _  i  .  - 


omitted  at  iU  last  ^vision)  is  di=y  b^keu  brsuTe^ 
p^riments  as  those  which  many  physiologists  describe  them- 

^**«‘**  and  natural 
sense  these  experiments  are  not  merely  cruel,  but  hideous 
insbinces  of  cruelty.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  Vivisectors 
lenaer  to  us  continual  assurances  that  they  are  most  careful 
to  inflict  no  unnecessary  pain,  and  that  they  use  aueesthetics 
so  universally  and  continuously  that  the  animals,  even  when 
subjected  to  frightful  mutilation,  practically  suffer  nothing 
^  question,  then,  be  set  at  rest.  Let  competently 
quahhed  Inspectors  be  appointed  to  visit  all  physiological 

regarding  the_  Revelations  of  pbysiolofjiats  respecting  the  |  found  himself  thrown  into  the  very  midst  of  the  whirlpool. 

It  was  difliicult  not  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  one  party  or 
for  the  other.  He  held  his  own  with  surprising  skill,  some¬ 
time  praising  “Hernani,**  sometimes  raising  Kacine  and 
Casiniir  Delavigne  to  the  skies,  violently  attacking  Balzac,  to 
whom  he  assigned  a  place  below  Paul  de  Kock,  and  shortly 
after  bestowing  on  the  author  of  ‘‘  Les  Parents  Pauvres”  the 
softest  words  of  his  extensive  vocabulary.  The  opinions  of 
a  critic  so  volatile  could  not  exercise  much  influence  on  the 
literary  movement  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Komanticism, 
and  we  believe  that  it  had  none,  whatever  mav  be  said  to  the 
contrary.  Jauin’s  sparkling  pages  were  read  for  amusement ; 
but  who  could  seriously  consider  the  sentiments  of  a  man 
whose  constant  contradictions  were  notorious  7 
During  thirty  years  he  wandered  through  every  maze  of 
literature,  translating  foreign  works,  composing  novels,  leav¬ 
ing  every  where  the  trace  of  a  literary  svbarite,  of  a  dilettante 
too  seltish  to  think  of  teaching,  and  although  not  wicked,  not 

good.  It  would  be  too  sweeping  to  call  him  a  brilliant  hum- 
ug,  but  there  was  much  of  the  humbug  about  him.  He 
excelled  in  nothing  save  in  his  power  of  criticism ;  and  his 
greatest  claim  on  me  future  w’ill  be  that  he  introduced  and 
maintained  in  journalism  a  style  which  blended  strict  precision 
with  a  thorough  freshness,  and  in  which  he  has  no  rival 
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many  humane  persons,  and  that  really  there  is  far  less  cruelty 
in  a  physiologist’s  laboratory  than  in  any  ordinary  slaughter¬ 
house.  In  such  case,  men  of  science  and  the  public  will 
equally  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  clearing  away  of  an 
unjust  and  painful  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  un¬ 
happily  possible  also  that  it  may  prove  that  the  pertinacious 
reference  of  physiologists  to  anceathetics  has  been  mere  dust 
<^t  in  the  eves  of  the  public ;  that,  after  the  first  incision, 
thei  effects  of  the  anaestnetics  cease,  and  that  the  animals 
endure  prolonged  agonies  altogether  unmitigated  by  such 
applications ;  and,  finally,  that  custom  has  so  hardened  the 
hearts  and  dimmed  the  moral  sense  of  the  “  Dilettanti  of 
Discovery”  that  they  betray  absolute  indifference  while  at 
their  work  as  to  whether  the  sufferings  of  their  victims  be 
great  or  small.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  very  obviously  be 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  interests  both  of  *human 
nature  and  of  the  brutes,  to  bring  to  bear  the  force  of  law  as 
well  as  of  public  feeling  to  restrict  the  practice  of  painful 
experiments  upon  animals  within  the  narrowest  of  all  possible 
bounds.  F  P  C 


JULES  JAHIN. 

The  prince  of  critics,  as  Jules  Janin  styled  himself;  the 
public  prosecutor  of  the  drama,”  as  that  scandalous  libeller. 
M.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt  (otherwise  Jacquot)  named  him,  died 
last  week  on  the  scene  of  his  literaipr  successes,  long  after  the  pen 
which  wrote  so  many  brilliant  criticisms,  which  shattered  so 
many  reputations,  and  which  has  delighted  so  great  a  prop^n*- 
tion  of  tne  community,  for  full  thirty  years,  had  been  broken 
by  age  and  misfortune.  His  demise  leaves  no  gap  in  the  world 
of  letters,  for  the  younger  men  bore  him  but  little  goodwill, 
and  derided  his  once  much-feared  judgments ;  but  a  man 
who  held  his  own  amidst  the  imposing  phalanx  of  great 
minds  in  the  last  generation  cannot  pass  awav  without  wing 
restored  to  the  position  which  he  merits.  Jules  Janin  was  a 
journalist  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  but  not  one  of 
those  who  brave  the  vicissitudes  of  polemics,  who  sacrifice 
their  chances  of  worldly  happiness  to  their  convictions,  and 
often  seal  them  with  their  blood.  Janin  had  no  opinions  of 
any  kind,  on  any  subject  whatsoever.  He  believw  little  in 
others,  but  a  great  deal  in  himself.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  type 
of  a  purely  French  product  of  literature— a  publicist.  He 
was  “  passably  honest,"  and  placed  at  the  service  of  a  pliant 
conscience  the  most  marvellous  command  of  language  and 
light  ideas  possessed  by  any  man  of  his  time.  There,  pro¬ 
bably,  lay  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  run  of  favour  with  his 
readers.  None  is  more  gratefully  appreciated  than  he  who 
charms  by  the  subtlety  and  glitter  oi  his  style,  whilst  con¬ 
tinuing  in  a  strain  of  thought  which  exacts  no  intellectual 
effort  from  the  reader.  And  that  was  the  supreme  art  of 
Janin.  In  France  the  unvarying  reward  of  this  kind  of 
talent  consists  in  a  happy,  luxurious  life,  and,  at  the  close  of 
life,  a  seat  in  the  Academic  Fran^aise.  Janin  rejoiced  in 

both.  .  j  • 

Jules  Janin’s  first  serious  step  as  a  journalist  was  naade^  in 
the  Figaro.  He  afterwards  excused  himself  for  contributing 
to  this  sheet  thus : — ‘‘The  Figaro  was  a  journal  full  of  indi^ 
nafinn  vpnr>m  ?  mominfir  brouflrht  new  violence  and 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


FEMALE  SUFFBAOE. 

Sir, — It  seems  that,  though  weak,  we  are  very  dangeroof. 
Mr  Smith  thinks  that  “  with  Female  Suffrage,  the  question  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  would  probably  have  made  a 
clean  sweep  at  the  last  general  election  of  all  the  best  servants 
of  the  State.”  The  best  servants  of  the  State  are  much  too 
sagacious  to  be  swept  away  for  any  such  miserable  eaim. 
They  are  usually  practical  men  and,  if  they  see  that  a  thing 
lias  to  be  done’,  they  are  the  last  people  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  swept  away  in  order  that  somebody  else  may  do 
it  When  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acta  go,  as  they  assuredly 
will  go,  it  will  be  because  men  have  risen  a  step  above  the 
swamp  of  base  compromise  and  expediency  into  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  justice  and  faith  in  humanity.  The  world  hu 
suffered  much  from  those  who  have  assumed  to  hold  in  their 
keeping  the  keys  of  the  narrow  gate  which  leads  to  Ever¬ 
lasting  Life.  We  fear  it  is  destin^  to  suffer  little  less  from 
the  tyranny  of  others  who  would  have  us  believe  that  they 
hold  the  salvation  of  material  life  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 
Mr  Smith  seems  to  vacillate  between  contempt  for  our 
determination  to  uphold  the  personal  rights  of  our  sex  against 
the  grossest  delusions  ever  invented  by  medical  empiricism, 
and  dread  lest  we  should  succeed.  Fearing  really  the  moral 
strength  of  women,  he  professes  to  fear  only  their  moral  weak¬ 
ness.  It  is  "  not  easy,”  he  confesses,  ‘‘  to  say  beforehand 
exactly  what  course  the  demolition  of  free  institutions  by 
female  suffrage  would  take.  In  the  United  States,  probably, 
some  woman’s  favourite  would  be  elected  President  and 
re-elected  till  his  power  became  personal  and  perhaps  dynastic. 
This  then,  is  the  “  demolition  of  free  institutions,”  so  much 
dreaded  !  English  people  who,  though  living  under  ‘  a 
dynasty,”  yet  imagine  that  their  institutions  are  not  less  free 
than  those  of  any  other  nation,  will  hardly 
Smith’s  paroxysm  of  terror  lest  the  United  States  establish 
»  monarchy.  We  truat,  however,  that  the  wh®!;"*'*  ~^'P- 
tion  imputed  to  our  cousins  over  the  water  by  the  statement 
that  such  things  are  “probable"  among  them,  will  1^  duly 
appreoiated  ;  and  that  being  thna  warned  in  time,  ‘hey  ^ 
make  read^  to  reaiat  tlie  temble  “woman”  and  “her 
favourite,”  lest  they  be  taken  unawaR 

But,  returning  from  the  realms  of  imagination  the 

fancy  of  the  Professor  delights  to  revel,  let  us  I<»k  fora 
moment  at  the  innocent  cauM  of  the 

nronoaal  at  nresent  before  the  House  of  Commons. 


Mr  Forsj'th  proposes  to  give  the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  to 
women  householders  who  are  spinsters  and  widows  ;  i.e^  to 
those  who  are  already  entrusted  with  every  local  vote.  Were 
his  Bill  to  become  law,  one  seventh  of  the  electors  of  England 
would  be  women.  Of  these  peaceable  citizens  Mr  Smith 
entertains  the  deepest  suspicion,  and  says  “  it  is  morally  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  would  use  their  power  to  cancel  a  good  deal  of 
what  has  been  done  in  their  interest.”  When  the  feelings  of 
a  constituency  are  so  divided  that  of  six  men  three  will  vote 
on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other,  is  it  very  unreasonable  to 
ask  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  strike  the  balance  upon 
a  question  vitally  affecting  their  own  interests  ?  Could  we 
not  hope  that  men,  who  would  be  in  a  majority  of  six  to  one, 
and  wlio  have  by  nature  “  certain  advantages  over  the  female  ” 
(by  which  term  Mr  Smith  prefers  to  designate  women)  “  which 
no  legislature  on  earth  can  annul,”  might  be  trusted  to  hold 
their  own  in  such  a  case  ?  If  not,  it  is  time  they  should 
yield  up  the  title  of  the  stronger  sex.  But  have  wonien  any 
intention  of  acting  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  wdshes  or  interests 
of  men  ?  Our  opponents  know  that  they  have  not.  Mr 
Smith  says  trulvthat  our  appeal  must  be  made  “to  the  justice 
and  affection  of  man.”  But  our  appeal  to  men  can  only  be 
considered  a  trustworthy  expression  of  our  needs  when  it  is 
representative. 

Again — we  want  to  know  whether  women  think  that  the 
flogging  of  brutal  husbands  is  the  most  efficacious  protection, 
or  whether  they  would  choose  instead  a  legal  separation  and 
maintenance  until  they  could  find  the  means  of  self-support.  , 

We  want  to  know  whether  the  best  protection  against  idle, 
dissolute  and  drunken  husbands  is  contained  in  the  proposal  of 
Mr  Thomas  Hughes  to  forbid  the  wife  to  earn  bread  for  her 
children  in  want  of  it,  in  probably  the  only  honest  way  open 
to  her.  We  all  know  that  mothers  are  best  at  home  taking 
care  of  their  little  ones  ;  but  until  some  means  be  found  of 
making  the  fathers  of  legitimate  children  responsible  for  their 
maintenance,  as  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  are 
responsible,  we  think  mothers  would  rather  work  themselves 
in  factories  than  see  the  children  starve. 

The  other  day  a  magistrate  so  far  strained  the  law  as  to 
make  an  order  upon  a  husband  for  the  support  of  his  child. 

T  he  man  in  a  fury  of  rage  almost  kicked  his  wife  to  death. 
If  he  had  not  been  united  to  her  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matri¬ 
mony,  he  would  probably  have  looked  on  the  order  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Mr  Qoldwin  Smith  thinks  that  unless  husbands 
are  allowed  considerable  powers  over  the  persons  of  their  wives 
“  the  reatrainta  of  marriage  ”  could  not  be  “  rendered  accept¬ 
able  ”  to  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
the  present  state  of  the  law  requires  some  alteration  in  order 
to  make  the  restraints  of  marriage  acceptable  to  women.  On 
the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  they  like  “personal  govern¬ 
ment”  and  that  “a  preference  for  personal  government  finds 
its  proper  satisfaction  in  the  family.” 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  easily  men  of  talent  are  infiuenced 
by  the  most  careless  utterances  of  the  women  of  their 
acquaintance.  A  prominent  member  of  the  late  Government, 
a  supporter  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  movement,  once  told  a 
lady  that  he  had  voted  for  the  “  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill.” 

“  You  might  have  been  better  employed,”  she  answered. 
Whereupon  the  M.P.,  who  had  voted  for  the  Bill,  voted 
against  it  in  the  next  division,  and  scrupled  not  to  tell  the 
House  that  his  change  of  opinion  was  due  to  the  chance 
remark  of  his  amiable  acquaintance. 

Mr  Smith  also,  under  the  influence  of  “  some  of  the  best 
and  most  sensible  women  of  his  acquaintance,  who  feared 
that  their  most  valuable  privileges*  and  the  deepest  sources 
of  their  happiness  would  be  sacrificed,”  should  women  obtain 
votes — (in  what  way  they  do  not  seem  to  have  indicated) — 

“  was  led  to  reconsider  what  he  had  done.”  He  had  done 
nothing  more  serious,  fortunately,  than  sign  a  petition  in 
favour  of  Women’s  Suffrage. 

“  Women  do  not  feel  directly  the  effects  of  good  or  bad 
government,”  says  Mr  Smith.  W  hat  is  good  government,  if 
not  that  which  gives  security  for  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
the  right  to  labour,  with  freedom  to  act  so  long  as  we  respect 
the  independence  of  others  ?  But  these  rights,  won  for  men 
“  by  the  most  terrible  throes  of  humanity,”  are  still  denied  to 
women  ;  though  they  have  borne  their  full  share  in  those 
throes.  It  is  idle  to  tell  them  that  no  doubt  the  anomalies  of 
tlieir  lot  will  soon  be  removed,  while  they  are  deprived  of  the 
weapon  which  won  those  rights  for  others,  and  in  the  face  of 
fresh  schemes  of  legislation  of  a  character  which  they  deem 
oppressive.  Women  say  “  Our  lives  are  not  safe  in  the 
hands  of  our  almost  irresponsible  ‘protectors  ;’  our  personal 
security  is  destroyed  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ;  our 
property  is  confiscated  by  marriage ;  our  very  right  to  labour 
18  denied.” 


“  In  the  United  States  the  privileges  of  women  may  be  said  to 
extend  to  impunity,  not  only  for  ordinary  outrage,  but  for  mur¬ 
der.  (Mr  Qoldwin  Smith  on  Female  Suffrage.)  We  trust  these 
are  not  the  privileges  to  which  the  ladies  alluded. 


Mr  Smith  thinks  it  would  be  very  shocking  if  Mr  Dis-r 
'  raeli  were,  for  party  purposes,  to  give  the  franchise  to  his 
countrywomen  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  shocking  of  Mr  Smith  to 
exclude  them  for  his  party  jiurposes.  It  is  not  to  the  point 
that  these  go  by  the  grand  title  of  the  “  hopes  of  the  world.” 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr  Smith’s  notions  of  politics 
must  necessarily  be  identical  with  the  hopes  of  the  world  and 
Mr  Disraeli’s  entirely  antagonistic  to  them.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  hopes  of  the  world  may  be  as  likely  to  find  their 
fulfilment  in  a  Conservative  statesman  who  is  sufficiently 
liberal  to  advocate  justice  for  women,  as  in  an  Oxford  pro¬ 
fessor  who  plays  with  Liberal  principles  as  does  Mr  Goldwin 
Smith.  A  true  Liberal  will  not  deny  his  faith  by  trying  to 
throw  contempt  upon  those  who  are  struggling  in  an  unequal 
contest  against  class  interests,  sybaritism,  and  the  super¬ 
stitious  veneration  of  mere  sex.  He  is  disloyal  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  who  fears  to  place  resolutely  in  her  hands  the 
equal  scales  of  justice  and  abide  by  the  result.  There  is  no 
better  test  of  the  value  of  a  man’s  faith  in  Liberal  principles 
than  his  willingness  to  apply  them,  even  when  the  issue 
seems  doubtful.  He  is  the  man  who,  as  the  poet  says. 

In  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law, 

In  calmness  made. 

Such  a  man  recognises  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  see  but  a 
short  way  into  the  future ;  that  a  thousand  accidents  may 
occur  to  frustrate  our  best  laid  plans,  to  derange  that  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  order  of  progress  which  w’e  have  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  What  enormous 
self-confidence  is  that  which  can  say  to  another  human 
creature,  “Your  liberties  are  guaranteed  in  mine — ask  for 
freedom  and  you  destroy  it !  ”  Ursula  M.  Bright. 

[In  Mrs  Bright’s  first  letter,  towards  the  end,  the  word 
“  Professorialism  ”  was  misprinted  as  “  Professionalism.”] 


PREMONITIONS. 

Sir, — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  volunteering  a 
disclaimer  of  dissension  in  the  Cabinet,  has  incurred  the  pro¬ 
verbial  penalty  of  constructive  self-accusation,  the  smoke  at 
which  he  thus  openly  puffed  implying  a  smoulder  of  fire.  The 
bai’e  suspicion  is  really  deplorable. 

Even  a  veteran  “  I^d,”  like  the  writer  hereof,  recoils  from 
grudging  to  plodding  industry  an  interspace  of  unallowed 
uuppiueuH  uver  the  oubataniial  luck  for  which  it  has  toiled 
and  tarried ;  but  if  these  flutterers  of  parti-coloured  plumage 
cannot  “  in  their  little  nests  agree,”  the  briefest  of  sessions  may 
outlast  their  term  of  peaceable  possession.  Aid  me,  then,  to 
dehort  them  from  suicidal  proclivities,  while  there  may  yet 
be  time,  by  recalling  a  monitory  example,  and  which,  as 
our  literary  Premier  would  say  {did  say,  according  to  Tues¬ 
day’s  Timts)y  was  written  for  their  learning.  In  the  second  book 
of  Samuel  we  read  that,  down  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  twelve  of 
Beniamin  (beginning  in  play)  caught  every  one  his  fellow  by 
the  nead  :  so  they  fell  down  together. 

In  urging  this  mm  pi’ecedent  upon  a  restive  collea^e,  the 
Captain  of  the  County  Eleven  ordained  to  play  before  us 
might  aptly  say  unto  him,  “  Pertinax  Surly,  will  you  believe 
antiquity-records  ?  ”  I  am,  &c.,  J,  B.  T. 

Brixton,  June  20. 


POE^Y. 

■IHY  NAME, 

I  told  the  rose  thy  name — it  blushed,  and  stirred  ; 
Its  petals  trembled  as  in  ecstasy. 

I  cried  thy  name  aloud — and  lo !  the  bird 
Burst  into  song  within  the  thick-leaved  tree. 

I  spake  it,  when  the  morn  was  grey  and  cold— 

And  straight  from  out  his  east  upshot  the  sun. 

I  spake  it  in  the  night — the  clouds  that  rolled 
Above,  dispersed  ;  the  stars  came  one  by  one. 

Should  any  whisper  it,  when  on  my  face 
The  black  earth  lies,  calm  sleeping  underground, 

I  think  my  heart  again  would  beat  a  space. 

And  that  my  lips  would  tremble  at  the  sound. 

And  if  before  the  gates  of  heaven  I  came. 

And  could  for  mine  own  worth  no  entrance  win, 

I  think  that  then,  if  I  should  name  thy  name, 

The  eternal  doors  would  stir,  and  let  me  in. 

Gerard  Bekdall. 
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MR  SULLY’S  SEN^SA^TION  AND  INrUITION. 

-SJadfM  ,„  Psyekoloffy  and  JSstheti-t.  By 

James  Sully,  M.A.  London :  Henry  S  King  and  Co.  ^ 

.  Sully  might  have  chosen  a  more  suggestive  first  title 
for  the  essays,  partly  reprinted  from  periodicals  and  partly 
new,  which  he  has  brought  tog%ther  in  this  volume.  Sen- 
eatmn  is  indeed  the  subject  of  more  than  one  of  the  essays, 
and  repeatedly  he  has  occasion  to  show  how  previous  phi¬ 
losophical  speculations  as  to  Intuition  have  become  affected 
by  the  recent  advances  in  psychological  science,  due  to  the 
beginnings  that  have  been  ma^e  of  an  experimental  treat¬ 
ment  of  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  general  enlargement  of  view 
that  has  resulted  from  extending  the  Evofution-hypothesis 
to  mental  phenomena.  But  there  are  other  questions  also, 
of  great  moment  at  the  present  stage  of  psychological 
theory,  to  the  settlement  of  which  he  may  claim  to  have 
here  made  a  valuable  contribution,  while  in  some  of  the 
essays  he  has  advanced  to  explore  a  field,  that  has  too  long 
remained  closed  to  scientific  inquiry  in  England.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  volume  is  one  more  evidence  of  the 
active  interest  in  philosophy  characteristic  of  the  present 
time,  and  (which  is  now  more  important)  gives  promise  that 
the  philosophical  movement  is  destined  to  be  continued  in 
the  future  by  the  service  of  fresh  intellect. 

Of  thirteen  essays  forming  the  whole  collection,  six  treat 
of  oesthetical  subjects ;  -  the  first  two  of  these,  occupied 
specially  with  the  fine-art  of  music,  being  appropriately 
preceded  by  a  separate  paper  giving  a  lucid  account  of 
Helmholtz's  classical— ‘Or,  as  the  Germans  say,  epoch- 
making — investigation  of  the  sensations  of  tone.  Nor  is  it 
only  for  the  foundation  of  what  seems  to  be  his  favourite 
art  that  Mr  Sully  has  sought  light  from  the  latest  German 
researches  in  physiology  and  psychology.  Essay  III.  con¬ 
tains  the  best  statement,  known  to  the  present  writer,  that 
has  yet  been  msuie  in  English  of  the  long  and  admirable 
series  of  experiments  on  the  senses  in  general,  carried  out 
by  the  race  of  German  physiolo^usts  from  Weber  to  Wundt. 
In  the  remaining  essays  Mr  Sully  subjects  to  criticism  the 
not  lees  important — in  their  possible  extension,  more  im¬ 
portant — psychological  results  wrought  out  by  the  English 
evolutionists ;  or  himself,  following  in  the  traditional 
English  track  of  analytical  inquiry,  seeks  to  determine  the 
true  nature  of  complex  mental  states  like  Belief. 

Though  the  series  of  essays  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
internal  connection,  each  presents  so  many  new  points  of 
interest  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  note  more  than  one  or 
two  particulars.  The  first  essay  of  all,  wherein  the  author 
considers  the  relation  of  the  Evolution -hypothesis  to  human 
psychology,  may  be  cited  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  his 
style  of  work.  Imbued,  as  no  mind  can  fail  to  be  that 
once  has  grasped  the  conception  of  Evolution,  with  a  sense 
of  its  superlative  import  to  the  psychologist— called  as  this 
inquirer  is  to  deal  scientifically  with  a  class  of  phenomena 
at  once  so  obscure  and  so  variable,  while  they  are  plainly 
related  to  phenomena  manifested  in  the  multitude  of  lower 
grades  of  animated  being — Mr  Sully  yet  has  far  too  much 
knowledge  and  sobriety  of  judgment  to  be  hurried  away 
into  depreciation  of  the  kind  of  inquiry,  whether  intro¬ 
spective  or  external,  which  is  directed  upon  the  growth  of 
consciousness  within  the  life  of  the  individual.  He  sees 
clearly  how  much  the  effective  use  of  the  conception  of 
Evolution  itself  depends  on  its  being  applied  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  most  rigid  analysis  of  the  mind’s  sub¬ 
jective  conditions.  And  his  acquaintance  with  the  recent 
work  of  the  Germans  suggests  to  him  the  very  opportune 
remark,  that  brilliant  discoveries  like  those  of  Helmholtz 
in  the  matter  of  visual  perception — discoveries  based  on 
strict  experiments — have  been  made  without  the  least  resort 
to  the  hypothesis.  Mr  Sully  also  observes  with  great  acute¬ 
ness  upon  the  authoritative  character  which  evolutionists 
are  apt  to  claim,  or  rather  straightway  assume  without  the 
least  question,  for  any  belief  which,  more  or  less  plausibly, 
they  can  represent  as  an  intellectual  predisposition  that 
accrues  to  the  individual  from  the  experience  of  the  race. 
This  habit  of  theirs  practically  revives  the  most  objection¬ 
able  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rationalist  and  intuitionalist 


8ch(Mls ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  psychological 
fact,  as  that  of  logical  authority  or  objective  validity, 
which  is  matter  of  real  concern  to  the  experientialist.  As 
Mr  Sully  says :  **  An  inherited  form  of  thought  may  no 
doubt  bring  weight  with  it,  if  we  can  be  certain  that  it  is  a 
faithfully  delivered  chronicle  of  oft-repeated  processes  of 
ancestral  experience.”  But  **  an  innate  quasi-intuition  may 
be  just  as  well  the  product  of  the  vagarious  action  of  spon¬ 
taneous  thought,  as  the  accumulated  lesson  of  actual 
experience  unconsciously  whispered  on  to  each  new  descen¬ 
dant  by  its  line  of  progenitors.” 

The  msthetical  essays,  filling  the  second  half  of  the 
volume,  leave  one  with  the  hope  that  Mr  Bully  will  keep 
o^n  the  line  of  inquiry  into  which  he  has  here  thrown 
himself.  It  is  remarkable  how  backward  upon  this  field 
the  English  mind  has  remained,  as  compared  with  the 
German,  or  even  as  compared  with  itself  upon  the  adjoining 
field  of  ethics ;  more  especially,  when  in  the  last  century 
such  moralists  as  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  broke  ground 
equally  for  aesthetics.  In  saying  which  it  is  not  meant 
that  there  has  not  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  English 
writing  on  the  subject  of  the  Beautiful.  But  such  writing, 
when  it  has  not  been  a  record  of  merely  subjective  impres- 
sions  or  proceeded  from  practical  artists,  has  never  been 
strong  in  its  theoretic  base,  whether  because  the  theory 
was  antiquated  or  the  theorists  were  men  of  second-rate 
philosophic  power.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
best  philosophical  or  psychological  theory,  for  the  time 
prevailing,  has  never  remained  without  application  in  the 
sesthetical  direction,  and  the  application  has  been  made  by 
thinkers  of  the  highest  power  from  the  time  of  Kant. 
True,  the  worth  of  the  result  depends  on  the  value  to  be 
ascribed  to  German  speculation  generally,  and  those  who 
think  that  the  sober  march  of  English  philosophy  in  the 
past  has  received  its  justification  at  last  in  these  days  of 
positive  scientific  inquiry,  will  not  be  disposed  to  rate  it  too 
highly.  But  certainly,  in  England,  the  application  of  positive 
psychological  theory  to  the  interpreting  and  guiding  of  art- 
constructions  has  yet  to  be  made.  To  make  a  beginning 
io  nrheth  Mr  BuUj  hw  CkiWmpW.  ImA  eoe y,  proteeting 

to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  .Esthetics, 
is  in  fact  a  very  serious  effort  to  lay  out  its  lines,  in 
dependence  upon  the  latest  results  of  that  scientific 
psychology  whose  general  spirit  may  be  very  well  caught 
from  the  earlier  essays  in  the  volume.  And  his  treatment 
of  particular  subjects  of  an  artistic  nature,  in  various 
other  papers,  tends  to  raise  into  expectation  the  hope  that 
he  will  brace  himself  for  the  more  arduous  endeavour  to 
work  out  his  conception  in  detail.  The  two  essays  on 
aspects  of  beauty  in  Musical  Form  and  on  the  nature  and 
limits  of  Music^  Expression  are  clear  evidence  of  the 
advantage  to  an  art-connoisseur  got  from  a  severe  psycho¬ 
logical  training.  Two  others,  concerned  with  the  seithetic 
aspects  of  Human  Oharacter  and  its  artistic  representation, 
display  a  fine  critical  tact  joined  to  no  common  analytical 
power. 

At  different  places  throughout  the  later  essa3r8,  one  can 
see  that  Mr  Sully,  outside  the  sphere  of  his  stricter  studies, 
has  gone  to  school  with  the  master  of  all  critics,  Lessing. 
It  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  proper  that  io  a  special 
essay  he  should  seek  to  do  honour  to  the  great  German's 
power,  and  there  could  be  no  better  way  of  so  doing  than 
to  bring  forward  one  of  his  less  known  works— less  known 
at  least  in  England — the  ‘  Hamburg  Dramaturgy.'  Under 
the  unpromising  guise  of  a  collection  of  reviews  of  plays, 
enacted  at  Hamburg  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  high-class 
national  theatre  in  Germany  rather  more  than  a  century 
ago,  the  ‘Dramaturgy  '  is,  as  Mr  Sully  truly  calls  it,  a  perfect 
treasure-house  of  dramatic  principles  and  illustrations. 
The  account  of  Lessing’s  part  in  this  venture,  which 
resulted  in  nothing,  saving  always  the  ‘  Dramaturgy  '  itself, 
is  interesting  to  read  in  days  when  like  aspirations  are 
often  expressed  for  the  country  of  Shakespeare,  the  home 
as  at  that  time  it  seemed  to  I^ssing  of  all  that  was  high 
and  excellent  in  dramatic  art.  But  there  is  more  in  the 
essay  than  any  such  remark  conveys.  While  paying 
homage  to  the  incomparable  master,  Mr  Sully  touches  skil¬ 
fully  on  the  weaker  sides  of  his  critical  art,  and  is  able  by 
the  way  to  add  noteworthy  observations  of  his  own  upon 
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the  aesthetic  character  of  the  tragic  drama.  The  essay  is 
thus,  upon  all  grounds,  brought  fairly  within  the  range  of 
his  remarkable  collection  of  Studies  in  Psychology  and 
Esthetics.  G.  Cboom  Eobeetson. 


SCHWEINFUETH’S  AFRICA. 

The  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Years’  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the 

•  Unexplored  Repions  of  Central  Africa.  From  1868  to  1871.  By  Dr 
Georg  Scbwemfurtl).  Translated  by  Ellen  £.  Frewei.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Second  Edition.  London:  Sampson  Low. 

Early  in  January,  1869,  Dr  Schweinfurth,  after  some 
months  of  interesting  botanical  research  among  the 
mountains  of  South  Nubia,  commenced  the  arduous  task 
of  penetrating  from  the  north  into  the  equatorial  districts 
lying  west  of  the  Nile.  His  point  of  starting  was  Khar- 
toom,  at  the  juncture  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  where, 
in  a  somewhat  unsweet  and  fever-stricken  atmosphere,  the 
Mahommedan  ivory-merchants  of  the  district  of  the 
Upper  Nile  pursue  a  lusty  trade.  These  merchants,  who 
number  less  than  a  score,  have.  Dr  Schweinfurth  tells  us, 

established  for  themselves,  under  protection  of  an  armed 
guard  from  Ehartoom,  various  dep6ts,  undertaken  expedi¬ 
tions  into  the  interior,  and  secured  for  the  purposes  of  their 
trade  an  unmolested  transit  to  and  fro.**  Accordingly,  Dr 
Schweinfurth  very  wisely  availed  himself  of  their  conduct 
and  assistance  in  his  journey  of  exploration.  Leaving  the 
Blue  Nile  to  his  left,  and  sailing  up  the  White  Nile  in  a 
merchant’s  craft,  he  reached  the  Meshera,  or  landing  place 
on  the  Gazelle  River.  And  it  was  from  this  place,  towards 
the  close  of  March,  1869,  that,  in  company  with  a  Khar- 
toom  ivory-trading  expedition.  Dr  Schweinfurth,  with  his 
retinue  of  black-skinned  bearers,  commenced  his  memorable 
march  of  which  these  volumes  contain  an  account. 

The  area  which  Dr  Schweinfurth  was  now  about  to 
explore,  and  which  he  has  rightly  christened  the  “  Heart 
of  Africa,**  is  included  within  lat.  3  deg.  and  9  deg.  N.  and 
long.  25  deg.  and  30  deg.  E.,  and  may  be  roughly  compared 
in  its  length  and  breadth  to  a  foot-journey  from  Aber¬ 
deen  to  London  and  back,  with  detours,  both  going  and 
coming,  into  Norfolk  and  the  West  Highlands.  This 
explanation  may  suggest  the  actual  amount  of  ground 
traversed  and  its  approximate  form ;  but  it  does  not  in  any 
way  help  us  to  picture  the  difficulties  and  delights  which 
attended  every  step  of  his  route,  and  which  Dr  Schwein¬ 
furth  has  done  his  best,  both  with  pen  and  pencil,  to  enable 
us  to  realise. 

The  rainy  season  of  1869  was  spent  by  the  traveller  at 
one  of  the  great  trading  dep6ts  of  a  Ehartoom  merchant, 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  and  iron-smelting  country 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  Dinka,  Dyoor,  and  Bongo.  The 
immediate  object  of  Dr  Schweinfurth*s  journey  was  the 
botanical  investigation  of  those  districts  which  are  watered 
by  the  western  affluents  of  the  Upper  Nile ;  and  throughout 
his  book  the  author’s  close  acquaintance  with  various 
departments  of  natural  science  specially  distinguish  him  as 
a  writer  and  explorer.  The  rainy  season  over.  Dr  Schwein¬ 
furth  started  once  more  towards  the  south.  His  next  place 
of  sojourn  was  the  dep6t  of  a  certain  beneficent  and  intelli¬ 
gent  Ehartoom  ivory-trader  named  Mohammed  Aboo 
Sanimat.  This  man  had  penetrated  considerably  further 
to  the  south  than  any  other  of  the  merchants  of  Ehartoom ; 
and  it  was  as  his  guest  and  in  his  company  that  Dr 
Schweinfurth  made  his  way  through  the  Niamniam  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  unknown  kingdom  of  the  Monbuttoo. 

This  most  southward  march  commenced  late  in  January, 
1870.  As  the  caravan  progressed  its  numbers  increased, 
until,  as  they  approached  the  cannibal  districts,  it  was 
nearly  a  thousand  strong,  and  consisted  of  a  heterogeneous 
company  of  traders,  negro-bearers,  slaves,  women,  and 
cattle.  One  day  the  traveller  discovered,  with  a  traveller’s 
delight,  that  he  had  unconsciously  crossed  the  watershed 
of  the  Nile.  Hitherto  every  stream  they  had  forded  was 
seeking  its  destiny  in  the  far-off  waters  of  that  river  ;  but 
the  next  stream  which  they  came  upon  belonged  to  the 
system  of  the  Welle.  Here  then,  at  length,  the  traveller  is 
in  the  veritable  heart  of  Africa  and  among  the  cannibal 
tribes  of  Niamniam  ;  and  here  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
country  of  Wando,  a  fat  cantankerous  cannibal,  he  experi¬ 
ences  African  inhospitality.  Still  the  caravan,  threading 


its  way  through  angry  tribes,  advances  towards  the  south. 
The  brave  merchant  Mohammed,  intent  upon  securing  his 
ivory  which  awaits  him  but  a  few  leagues  further  on,  leads 
the  forces  and  protects  the  line  of  march ;  our  traveller, 
whose  habitual  mood  is  passive  and  observant,  continues  to 
the  last  to  collect  plants  and  to  note  down  anything  which 
interests  him ;  until,  finally,  they  reach  the  banks  of  the 
Welle,  and  the  caravan  crosses  its  broad  stream  in  the 
canoes  of  the  Monbuttoo.  This  noble  river  is  described 
by  Dr  Schweinfurth  as  “  rolling  its  deep,  dark  flood  majes¬ 
tically  to  the  west.” 

And  now  indeed  they  were  approaching  their  final  halt. 
“  Nothing  ”  says  the  traveller  in  describing  this  part  of  his 
journey,  “  could  be  more  charming  than  that  last  day’s 
march  which  brought  us  to  the  limit  of  our  wanderings. 
The  twelve  miles  which  led  to  Munza’s  palace  were  miles 
enriched  by  such  beauty  as  might  be  worthy  of  Paradise.” 
Here  they  pitched  their  tents,  within  sight  of  the  spacious 
palace  of  the  Monbuttoo  king  which  lay  in  the  broad  valley  at 
their  feet,  “conspicuous  amidst  the  massy  depths  of  green,” 
and  more  gorgeous  than  anything  the  traveller  had  seen 
since  he  left  the  edifices  of  Cairo.  It  was  not  long  before 
Dr  Schweinfurth  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mighty 
cannibal.  Although  he  is  a  complete  savage,  and  a  roue 
to  boot,  there  is  an  undeniable  splendour  about  this  man  as 
he  sits  in  his  huge  halls  surrounded  by  his  sable  courtiers 
and  by  heralds  blowing  upon  ivory  trumpets,  and  with  a 
canopy  formed  of  the  lances  and  spears  of  his  warriors 
blazing  above  his  head.  Still  more  splendid,  though 
inexpressibly  comic,  is  this  same  cannibal  potentate  when 
we  see  him  dancing  madly,  furiously,  and  triumphantly 
before  a  numerous  assembly  of  his  enraptured  wives.  The 
inhabitants  of  Monbuttoo  are  veritable  man-eaters.  The 
women  cook  their  hideous  meals  in  cauldrons  at  the  doors 
of  their  huts.  Dr  Schweinfurth  collects  human  skulls  in 
profusion  for  the  German  museums;  and,  when  he  sits 
alone  at  night,  arranging  his  plants  or  writing  his  journal, 
he  has  an  uneasy  suspicion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  oil  in  his 
lamp.  Nevertheless  a  certain  kind  of  civilisation,  and  even 
refinement,  appears  to  be  compatible  with  cannibalism. 
Within  the  Paradise  of  the  Monbuttoo  there  is  also  plenty 
of  the  Serpent ;  but  the  Niamniam,  no  less  truly  cannibals, 
are  an  industrious  and  artistic  people,  and  their  women  are, 
after  their  own  fashion,  modest  and  reserved. 

The  great  reward  of  Dr  Schweinfurth’s  labours  awaited 
him  at  the  court  of  Eing  Munza.  At  several  points  along 
his  route  he  had  heard  allusions  to  a  race  cf  Pygmy  men 
said  to  inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  Niamniam.  The 
traveller  only  half  believed  these  tales,  but  was,  notwith¬ 
standing,  filled  with  a  very  natural  curiosity.  Could  these 
be  the  “diminutive  men  ”  whom  Herodotus  stated  that 
travellers  had  seen  beyond  the  Libyan  desert  ?  Or  the  race 
of  whom  Aristotle  wrote  so  definitely,  “  The  cranes  fly  to 
the  lakes  above  Egypt,  from  which  the  Nile  flows ;  there 
dwell  the  Pygmies  ;  and  this  is  no  fable  but  the  pure 
truth  **  ?  Before  Dr  Schweinfurth  had  been  many  days 
among  the  Monbuttoo  he  learnt  that  several  of  these  little 
men  were  resident  at  Munza’s  court.  And  one  day  he 
caught  sight  of  a  whole  company  of  their  tiny  countrymen 
who  were  passing  through  Munza’s  district  ,on  their  way 
home  from  a  successful  campaign  in  a  neighbour  state. 
Great  was  his  longing  to  speak  to  some  of  them.  He  found 
them  extremely  shy ;  but  at  length  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  one,  and  kept  him  for  two  hours,  during  which 
he  took  his  portrait,  measured  him,  and  submitted  him  to 
a  minute  catechism  of  searching  questions  which  must  have 
given  the  tiny  savage  a  somewhat  unfavourable  impression 
at  the  outset  of  the  customs  of  civilised  races.  Dr  Schwein¬ 
furth  brought  away  with  him  one  of  these  little  men,  whom 
he  valued  and  cherished  as  the  most  precious  relic  of  his 
wanderings.  But  the  weird  little  fellow,  happy  and  greedy 
as  a  monkey,  sickened  and  died  and  was  buried  at  Berber 
in  Egypt. 

In  Munza’s  country  of  the  Monbuttoo,  Dr  Schweinfurth 
was  “hardly  more  than  450  miles  from  the  limit  which 
had  been  reached  by  Livingstone.”  Another  march,  as 
long  as  the  one  he  had  accomplished  after  leaving  the 
Gazelle  river,  would,  he  believed,  have  brought  him  to  the 
banks  of  the  Congo.  Gladly  would  he  have  continued  hia 
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explorations.  But  at  this  point  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Khartoom merchants  ceased;  and  to  proceed  alone  through 
Munza  s  territory  was  impossible. 

The  account  of  the  home  journey  is  extremely  interest- 
ing;  and  the  whole  book,  although  it  would  stand  con- 
sidemble  condensation  in  the  arrangement  of  facts  and 
results,  IS  nevertheless  well  worth  careful  perusal,  and  the 
achievements  which  it  records  entitle  the  author  to  a  very 
high  rank  among  modern  explorers.  Mr  Winwood  Reade 
in  his  warmly  eulogistic  introduction  to  the  work,  mentions 

U  mu  i  Pygmies,  and  adds ; — 

1  hat  such  a  race  exists  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  dwarfs  are  no  other  than  the 
Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  who  are  not  confined,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  to  that  corner  of  the  contyient,  but  also 
inhabit  various  remote  recesses  of  Africa,  and  were  probably 
the  original  natives  of  the  country."  E.  B.  M. 


MRS  BERNAL  OSBORNE  ON  THE  REALITIES  OF 

LIFE. 

A  few  P^e$  firom  Seal  Life ;  or^  a  Guide-Book  from  Notes  of  Impres¬ 
sions  Received  from  WeU-Icnown  Places.  By  C.  I.  Osborne.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

We  are  loath  to  deal  otherwise  than  good-naturedly  with 
Mrs  Bernal  Osborne,  but  really  she  is  too  formidable  and 
insidious  an  enemy  of  the  public  patience.  To  be  the  wife 
of  a  witty  ex-M.P.  is  no  fault  in  her,  but  unless  criticism 
interposes  sharply  it  will  prove  the  misfortune  of  numerous 
unoffending  persons.  The  reading  world  will  never  believe 
her  destitute  of  even  a  reflected  brilliancy,  and  will  discover 
too  late  that  all  her  fun  is  at  their  own  expense.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  book  actually  is  a  stupendous  joke,  and 
the  authoress  probably  derives  much  cheerful  satisfaction 
from  the  mystification  of  the  reader,  who,  inferring  from 
the  title-page  that  he  is  to  make  the  acquaintance'  of  a 
female  Murray,  learns  from  the  introduction  that  it  is  “  the 
photograph  of  a  mind  "he  is  invited  to  contemplate.  And 
what  a  mind,  ye  gods  I  We  should  never  have  presumed 
to  characterise  it,  but  Mrs  Osborne  has  considerately  spared 
us  the  task.  “  A  mind,"  she  says,  **  is  at  all  times  a  jumble 
of  ideas  of  all  sorts."  For  a  mind  read  my  mind,  and  the 
definition  is  as  impregnable  as  Euclid’s.  We  are  not  long 
without  demonstration  of  its  accuracy ;  from  a  multitude 
of  pieces  justijicatives  we  will  selefct  a  passage  which  we 
should  be  sure  was  Mrs  Nickleby’s,  did  we  not  know  it  was 
Mrs  Osborne’s : — 

That  human  nature  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  perversions,  yet 
affords  gleams  of  its  divine  origin,  and  illustrations  such  as  Plato, 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  saints,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and,  to 
sum  up  in  one  name,  mental  and  moral  grandeur,  a  name  familiar 
to  us  all,  for  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid,  and  noble 
us  his  career  in  public  life  was,  dedicating  as  he  did  all  his 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  this  Empire  and  mankind  at  large,  we 
know  that  Prince  Albert  was  perfect  in  domestic  life  also. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs  Osborne  deals  largely  in  religion 
and  morality ;  it  must  be  added  that  she  suffers  severely 
from  Jesuitophobia.  The  substance  of  her  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  is  frequently  so  sound  that  we  are  disposed  to 
attribute  her  astounding  inconsequence  to  a  misapplication 
of  the  principle  of  mixed  education  in  her  case,  it  having 
been  supposed  to  consist  in  compounding  the  sacred  and 
the  secular  into  a  tertium  quid^  as  Cockney  sportsmen  mix 
their  powder  and  shot  before  loading.  Abruptness  such  as 
this  can  hardly  come  by  nature  ; — 

His  lowly  condition  asserted  the  spirituality  of  Christianity,  and 
consequently  the  universal  Godhead,  which  owes  no  glory  to  man. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  for 
turnine  food  into  a  body  implies  the  idea  of  life,  whereas  sacrifice 
means  taking  away  life,  and  being  too  literal  is  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  The  hackney  coaches  here  are 
excellent  and  open. 

A  writer  who  never  stops  to  think  may  be  excused  for 
having  visited  Paris,  Munich,  Vienna,  Constantinople, 
Athena,  and  Borne  without  finding  anything  new  to  say 
about  any  of  them.  This  is  but  the  common  d^tiny  of 
the  tourUt  race,  but  why  print?  If  we  might  hazard  s 
conjecture  as  to  the  genesis  of  Mrs  Osbornes  volumes 
we  should  surmise  that  they  consist  mainly  of  rough 
notes  jotted  down  in  the  first  instance  without  any  view  to 
publication,  and  afterwards  sent  to  press  unaltered  in  token 


of  her  respect  for  her  readers  and  the  profession  of  litera¬ 
ture.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  slip-shod  negli¬ 
gence  of  her  diction  : — 

They  were  disporting  themselves  and  plunging  their  ungainly- 
looking  bodies  high  up  in  the  air. 

The  other  was  preparing  to  follow,  having  the  boat  anchored  to 
the  oar. 

The  terrible  case  of  a  person  who  loses  the  belief  in  an  imper¬ 
sonal  God  and  takes  refuge  in  Deism. 

She  means  a  personal  God,  but  it’s  all  one. 

As  we  have  implied,  Mrs  Osborne’s  remarks  aro 
occasionally  not  deficient  in  good  sense.  She  observes,  for 
instance,  that,  without  disparagement  to  good  legislation, 
good  hotels  would  be  a  hardly  inferior  boon  to  Ireland. 
We  concur,  and  subjoin  that  the  regeneration  of  Irish 
hotels  will  date  from  the  day  when  Irish  people  of  fortune 
travel  in  their  own  country  instead  of  on  the  Continent, 
and  consider  the  interests  of  Irish  innkeepers  before  thosc^ 
of  English  trunkmakers  and  pastrycooks.  B.  0. 


MR  TENNYSON’S  EARLY  POEMS. 

The  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson^  Cabinet  Edition.  Vol  I. 
Poems.  H.  S.  King. 


Early 


It  is  a  little  startling  to  find  Mr  Tennyson  re-admitting 
in  recent  editions  of  his  works  youthful  poems  which  his 
mature  taste  had  once  rejected.  Those  who  hold  that  men 
are  at  their  best  mentally  as  well  as  bodily  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  begin  to  decline  more  or  less  rapidly  after- 
fifty,  might  be  inclined  to  use  this  apparent  return  to  early 
standards  as  an  illustration  of  their  theories.  But  this  first 
impression  vanishes  when  we  look  more  closely.  The 
youthful  poems  are  re-admitted  now  on  a  different  footing. 
They  were  brought  in  under  the  title  of  **  Juvenilia  ’’  in  the 
edition  of  1872 ;  and  now  they  appear  among  **  Early 
Poems." 

It  would,  be  tyrannous  to  deny  Mr  Tennyson  the  right 
to  re-touch  and  re-arrange  his  own  poems ;  but  if  one  tries 
to  found  any  conclusions  upon  this  last  re-arrangement,  one 
finds  oneself  in  a  very  curious  perplexity.  Formerly  all 

waa,  nr  nl  Ipnai  AAamAH  to  Ha,  plain  oailin^j.  Tba  aupprAMlon 

of  *  certain  youthful  poems  was  natural  enough  in  any  poet, 
and  especially  so  in  a  poet  so  retrospective  and  fond  of 
reconsidering  his  work  as  Mr  Tennyson.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  did  not  imply  also  an  amenability  to  criticism  which 
one  would  not  have  expected  from  Mr  Tennyson’s  pro¬ 
nounced  impatience  of  critics.  However  much  the  mind 
of  the  poet  might  be  vexed  by  the  shallow  wit  of  the  critic, 
he  apparently  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  Somewhat 
ungenerously,  it  seems  to  us,  he  replied  to  Wilson’s  mix- 
ture  of  praise  and  blame  in  Blackwood*8  by  calling  him 
crusty  Christopher,  rusty  Christopher,  musty  Christopher, 
and  fusty  Christopher,  and  professing  to  forgive  him  the 
blame  but  not  the  praise  :  but  the  next  edition  of  his  poems 
showed  that  Christopher’s  advice  had  not  been  in  vain. 
And  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  disregard  a  much  more 
disagreeable  criticism  than  Christopher’s.  Wo  speak  sub¬ 
ject  to  correction,  but  our  impression  is  that  there  was  not 
a  single  one  of  the  poems  attacked  in  Lockhart’s  savage 
review  in  the  Quarierhjt  that  was  not  afterwards  either 
withdrawn  or  modified.  The  two  horrible  lines  in  the 
“Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  in  which  the  poet  made  Iphi- 
genia  describe  the  cutting  of  her  throat— 

One  drew  a  sharp  knife  o’er  my  tender  throat, 

Slowly— and  nothing  more- 

concerning  which  the  gibing  reviewer  asked,  “  Why,  what 
more  would  the  young  lady  have  had  ?  ’’  were  modified  into 
the  less  realistic  form  which  they  now  have.  The  “  Li^y 
of  Shalott  ’’  was  considerably  altered,  being  furnished  with 
a  new  conclusion,  and  purged  from  some  unprepossessing 
lines  near  the  beginning  which  told  how — 

The  yellow-leavhd  water-Iilv, 

The  green-sheathhd  daffodilly 
Tremble  in  the  water  chilly 
Round  about  Shalott. 

Sack  alterations,  we  repeat,  were  probably  significant  of 
the  artUfs  earnestness,  of  his  strength  of  will  in  mMteriiig 
hU  resentment  against  criticism,  and  using  it  as  a  help  in 
his  patient  striving  after  perfection.  In  this  respect  ho  is 
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merely  scholarly,  or  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  local 
mark  of  English  literary  tradition.  Lord  Neares's  labours 
to  improve  them  are  creditable  to  his  taste,  and  often 
highly  successful.  On  the  whole,  deficient  as  his  little 
volume  may  be  in  that  peculiar  intensity  of  sympathy 
which  perhaps  we  have  hardly  a  right  to  expect,  it  is  still 
a  worthy  member  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
most  recommendable  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  classic 
fairyland  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  B.  G. 


an  example  to  many  smaller  “  makers  **  who  use  the  first 
lines  in  his  decidedly  juvenile  conception  of  “  The  Poet  ” — 

Vex  not  thou  the  Poet’s  mind 
With  thy  shallow  wit; 

Vex  not  thou  the  Poet’s  mind. 

Thou  canst  not  fathom  it — 

as  a  sort  of  license  to  talk  nonsense.  The  mature  Poet 
knew  better :  he  was  vexed,  no  doubt,  but  good  sense 
enabled  him  to  get  the  better  of  the  vexation,  and  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  it. 

But  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  later 
re-arrangement  ?  One,  of  course,  is  not  bound  to  draw 
conclusions  from  everything,  but  supposing  that  one  were, 
it  would  be  difficult  in  this  case  to  infer  more  than  that  Mr 
Tennyson  is  not  unwilling  to  have  the  resuscitated  poems 
regarded  as  his  “Juvenilia.”  As  such  he  has  no  cause  to 
be  ashamed  of  them.  There  are  two  things,  perhaps,  which 
he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  been  preparing  an  edition 
for  the  critics.  He  might  have  printed  his  “Juvenilia” 
as  they  originally  stood,  and  he  might  have  affixed  to  each 
the  date,  if  not  of  composition  at  least  of  original  publica¬ 
tion.  But  Mr  Tennyson,  of  course,  was  collecting  for  the 
public  and  not  for  the  critics.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect,  if  one  wishes  to  make  out  the  development  of  a  man’s 
genius  by  a  chronological  study  of  his  works,  that  one  shall 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  originals.  Perhaps  it 
is  also  too  much  to  ask  that  Mr  Tennyson  should  tell  the 
world  his  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,  which  was  published  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
That,  we  fear,  must  be  left  to  be  conjectured  by  the  Fleays 
of  the  twenty-first  century,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
settled  by  the  industrious  author  of  Tennysoniana. 

W.  Minto. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SCOTTISH  SONGS  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  CHAEAOTEE. 

The  BaUads  and  Sor^  Scotland,  in  View  of  their  Influence  on  the 
Character  of  the  Peoi[£e.  By  J.  Clark  Murray,  LL.D.  Macmillan. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  substantial  book,  carefully  thought 
out  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  materials.  The  author 
is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  pitching  on  any  feature 
of  the  Scotch  character  and  saying,  without  hesitation, 
that  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ballads  and  songs. 
The  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  Dr  Murray’s  judgment 
is  that  after  classifying  the  ballads,  and  discussing  and 
illustrating  their  literary  merits,  and  here  and  there  starting 
on  a  make-believe  investigation  of  their  influence,  the  net 
result  of  his  inquiries  seems  to  be  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  influence  the  ballads  and  songs  of  Scotland  have 
had  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 

Viewed  simply  as  literary  criticism,  and  such '  they 
virtually  are.  Dr  Murray’s  remarks  are  somewhat  heavy. 
He  was  probably  oppressed  by  the  necessity  of  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  his  title  by  connecting  the  characteristics 
of  the  songs  with  the  characteristics  of  the  people.  In  no 
circumstances,  probably,  could  Dr  Murray  have  written  as 
brilliant  and  interesting  a  book  as  M.  Taine’s  *  History  of 
English  Literature,’  which,  though  it  starts  with  the 
opposite  object,  that,  namely,  of  tracing  the  influence  of 
the  character  of  the  people  on  their  literature,  resolves 
itself  into  substantially  the  same  kind  of  thing.  But  Dr 
Murray  has  one  most  serious  disqualification — an  eminently 
logical  and  onntiniiR  mind.  He  Is  incapable  of  taking  up  a 
song  or  ballad  of  deep  passion  or  tenderness,  and  openly 
declaring  it  to  be  representative  of  the  character  of  the 
nation,  as  incapable  of  doing  this  openly  and  clearly  as  he 
is  of  M.  Taine’s  brilliant  style.  The  consequence  is  that 
he  struggles  on  through  ballads  and  songs  of  different 
classes,  discussing  them  chiefly  on  their  literary  merits; 
and  his  readers  follow  him  under  the  conviction  that  this 
survey  is  preliminary  to  the  investigation  of  the  influence 
of  the  poetry  on  the  character  till  they  come  near  the  end 
of  the  book.  At  last,  when  five-sixths  of  the  book  has 
been  read  in  patient  expectation,  they  reach  a  chapter 
entitled,  “  General  Influence  of  the  Ballads  and  Songs ;  ” 
and  now,  they  think,  the  long-deferred  inferences  will  be 
presented  in  compact  and  irresistible  array.  But  once  more, 
and  finally,  the  conscientious  reader  is  disappointed.  The 
last  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  dis¬ 
cusses  “  the  poetical  character  of  the  ballads  and  songs,” 
and  the  other  the  “  extent  of  their  popularity.”  The  only 
influence  of  which  any  account  is  given  is  the  influence  of 
“A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that,”  upon  William  Thom,  a 
weaver-poet  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  found  that  the 
humming  of  these  words  refreshed  his  spirit  at  the  weary 
labour  of  the  loom.  And  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  case 
that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Dr  Murray  has  not 
distinguished  between  influence  on  sentiment,  and  influence 
on  character  as  measured  by  the  surer  test  of  action.  It 
may  be  the  man  of  independent  mind,  but  it  is  not  always 
the  man  of  most  independent  action,  that  you  find  readiest 
to  sing  “  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.”  Go  into  a  Scotch 
public-house  half-an-hour  before  Forbes  Mackenzie  goes  his 
hated  round,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  battered  and 
dilapidated  weaver,  tailor,  or  shoemaker  will  grasp  you  by 
the  hand  and  warmly  ask — 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

Wha  hings  his  head  and  a’  that  ? 

But  that  will  not  prevent  him  from  asking  you  to  take  a 
gill  with  him — and  pay  for  it,  or  perhaps  whispering, 
“  Have  ye  a  twa-shillingie  bit  that  ye  cou  Id  lend ’s  ?  I’m 


THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

The  Greek  Anththgjf.  By  Lord  Neaves.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

With  real  regret  we  have  to  record  the  termination  of 
Messrs  Blackwood’s  excellent  series  of  “Modern  Classics 
for  Eoslish  Headers,”  which,  having  fitly  beRun  with  the 
root  of  all  classical  literature  in  Homer,  concludes 
appropriately,  if  somewhat  prematurely,  with  the  dainty 
blossoms  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  writer  of  the 
final  volume  has  perhaps  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  any 
of  bis  predecessors  ;  it  is  much  easier  to  depict  the  strong 
consistent  character  of  a  single  great  author  than  to  com¬ 
bine  the  characteristics  of  a  hundred  minor  ones  into  an 
effective  whole.  Any  treatment  of  so  extensive  a  subject 
within  moderate  limits  must  necessarily  be  desultory ;  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  principal  sections  of  the 
Anthology.  This  Lord  Neaves  has  certainly  done ;  his 
seven  chapters  treat  fairly  and  fully  of  the  dedicatory, 
sepulchral,  amatory,  didactic,  literary,  satirical,  and  narra¬ 
tive  classes  of  his  subject.  The  distinction  between  Greek 
and  modern  epigram  is  clearly  presented,  and  the  writer’s 
own  taste  is  faultlessly  correct.  The  difficulty  is  to  impress 
his  own  conviction  upon  the  unlearned  reader,  and  we 
certainly  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  class  which  will 
principally  benefit  by  Lord  Neaves’s  labours  will  bo  that 
by  which  they  are  least  required.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
is  inherent  in  the  very  conception  of  an  endeavour  to  bring 
any  department  of  literature  home  to  the  apprehension  of 
readers  unacquainted  with  the  original  language.  We 
think,  however,  that  Lord  Neaves  would  have  made  a  closer 
approximation  to  success  if  he  had  been  able  to  imbue 
himself  more  thoroughly  with  the  modern  spirit.  Not  the 
slightest  positive  fault  can  be  found  with  his  disquisition, 
but  it  is  in  essentials  such  as  might  have  been  written  at 
any  time  within  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  too  formal 
and  business-like ;  the  writer  apparently  neither  possesses  a 
Merivale’s  or  a  Seeley’s  faculty  of  regarding  the  antique  from 
a  cultivated  modern’s  point  of  view,  nor  the  rarer  gift  in 
virtue  of  which  a  critic  like  Mr  Symonds  is  able,  as  it 
were,  to  think  himself  back  into  the  age  of  original  pro¬ 
duction,  and  place  himself  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
original  writers.  Most  of  the  translators  to  whom  Lord 
Neaves  has  resorted  have  laboured  more  or  less  under  the 
same  deficiency  ;  their  versions  are  wont  to  be  either  too 
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awfu’  hard-np,  min.”  No :  I  doubt  reir  much  whether 
0  in  ependent  spirit  of  the  Scotch  poor  has  been  really 

tnATOroH  _ A  _  1  •  •••I  *  < 


AUfi'$  lU^card.  A  Notc).  By  IL  M.  Ljiont.  In  Two  Volomes. 
Tinsley  Brothers. 


tion  one  hears  repeti-  and  leisurely;  and  she  has  drawn  for  us  commonplace  and 

fervour  SnniTo  ^  ostentatious  and  insincere  imperfect  characters,  such  as  live  over  the  way  and  round 

littkT;fl„l"®  •  "Hh  whom  we  are  alway.  coming  in  con- 

what  a  character.  They  may  exprees  tact  in  our  daily  life.  Sylria  Buncombe  is  the  only  chUd 

malpri.iw*  r  “  *°  he,  but  they  do  not  help  very  of  a  aelBsh  and  worldly  mother,  and  of  a  thoroughly  un- 

Th«  COTBuromation  of  its  tendencies,  selfiah,  unworldly,  loveable,  and  uteleie  father.  This 

Belf-suflScing ;  many  members  of  the  charming  combination  of  natures  succeeds  pretty  well  in  a 
/I  °  einselves  with  fervid  repetition  of  the  large  house  with  plenty  of  money  and  good  society.  But 

song  and  enjoyment  of  its  burden.  It  may  well  be  that  one  day,  when  Sylvia  is  a  baby,  the  hank,  in  which  Mr 
»,  *  *1,”*^  ^  workers  are  warmed  and  cheered  by  the  singers,  Duncom^  is  a  sleeping  partner,  stops  payment ;  Mr  Dun- 
u  e  singers  are  sufficient  to  themselves,  and  it  is  over-  combe  is  mined  ;  Mrs  Duncombe  returns  with  her  little 
ra  ing  e  influence  of  the  song  to  suppose  that  it  has  girl  to  her  papa  and  mamma ;  and  poor  Mr  Duncombe, 
crea  e  any  of  character,  or  that  any  feature  of  after  some  weak  resistance,  is  shipped  off  to  Queensland, 

c  arac  er  would  have  languished  and  died  without  its  with  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  to  set  up  for  himself, 
n^uragenaent.  ^  ^  After  awhile  he  ceases  to  write  home ;  and  Mrs  Duncombe 

ear  y  all  the  songs  sung  in  Scotland  during  last  genera-  considers  it  a  shameful  hardship  to  kept  in  uncertainty 
ion  elong  to  the  second  half  of  last  century ;  yet  Dr  as  to  whether  she  is  a  widow  or  not.  She,  however, 
urray  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  dresses  “  in  greys,’*  goes  to  small  parties,  and  becomes  quite 
any  change  in^the  Scotch  character  since  those  songs  were  a  heroine  among  her  acquaintances.  Sylvia  grows  to  the 
pu  in  circulation.  There  is  much  haziness  and  indecision  age  of  twenty-one,  surrounded  by  luxury  and  gaiety,  and 
in  is  view  of  “  the  poetical  character  ”  of  the  songs.  He  is  betrothed  to  her  cousin, — a  “  well-informed  bore.”  But 
ar^es  for  naturalness  or  artlessness  as  a  general  character-  in  a  dark  hour  Sylvia  discovers  her  father  in  a  little  shop 
istic  of  Scotch  song,  but  he  seems  to  have  shmnk  from  in  London,  where  he  is  carrying  on  a  very  diminutive  trade 
facing  the  question  whether  this  is  true  of  all  Scotch  song,  in  watch-mending.  Sylvia’s  mamma  becomes  hysterical, 
or  only  of  certain  exquisite  fragments  that  have  come  down  and  one  and  all  of  her  family  refuse  to  have  anything  to 
from  remote  antiquity.  The  quality  which  Dr  Murray  do  with  the  unfortunate  watch-mender,  except  Sylvia,  who 
seems  to  claim  as  peculiar  to  Scotch  song  is  characteristic  gives  up  her  gay  life  and  rich  relations,  breaks  off  her 


of  all  good  popular  songs.  Let  any  one  look  over  Miss 
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do  with  the  unfortunate  watch-mender,  except  Sylvia,  who 
gives  up  her  gay  life  and  rich  relations,  breaks  off  her 
engagement  to  ner  cousin,  and  goes  to  live  with  her  dear 


Aitken’e  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  and  he  will  find  papa  in  Brompton.  She  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the  dingy 
abundance  of  art  throughout  the  volume,  and  very  bad  parlour,  to  the  tea-pot  with  a  broken  spout,  and  the  bread 
art  too.  Take  the  song  of  ”  Minstrel  Bume  ”  (Miss  '  and  cheese  for  supper.  For  there  is  a  certain  Hugh  Britton, 


art  too.  lake  the  song  of  “Minstrel  Bume”  (Miss 

Aitken,  p.  31).  a  friend  of  her  father’s,  a  brusque,  warm-hearted,  and 

A  mile  below,  wha  lists  to  ride  clever  literary  man,  who  spends  his  evenings  in  the  parlour 

Will  hear  the  mavis  sinmng  ;  ^  Aasw  4k*  — ayy**-  Tk*aA  Hugik  v&uai  gai 

Into  St  ^on arc’s  Jauks  dWii  bide  course,  he  takes  a  long  time  in  getting  well 

TheT^i^white  loid^'alfdVrogM  pfiud,  ,  i 

With  tuneful  throats  and  narrow,  soothing  companion.  And  when  we  are  told  that  one  day 

Into  St  Leonard’s  banks  they  sing  Hugh  and  Sylvia  take  a  long  walk  together  and  feed  the 

As  sweetly  as  in  Yarrow.  ducks  in  the  Serpentine,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  how  the 

That  is  far  from  artless ;  the  good  old  minstrel,  whom  story  will  end.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  Sylvia  is 
one  can  see  beaming  with  all  the  delightful  self-complacency  <<  happy  ever  afterwards,”  with  Hugh  writing  his  newspaper 
of  a  grey-headed  garrulous  local  poet,  put  forth  in  those  articles  in  the  attic,  and  papa  in  the  front  parlour  mending 
lines  all  the  art  that  he  knew.  “  Progne  proud  ”  is  a  his  watches.  From  a  moral  point  of  view  Mr  Duncombe 
delicious  touch  of  pathetic  vanity  and  consciousness  of  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  He  belongs  to  the  happy 
artistic  superiority :  one  cannot  understand  what  Miss  class  of  people  who  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  life  eating 
Aitken  was  thinking  of  when  she  altered  “  Progne  ”  into  their  sandwiches  and  nodding  cheerfully  and  patronisingly 
“  gowdspink,”  on  the  ground  that  the  swallow  is  a  plain  to  acquaintances  as  they  march  upward,  but  who  never 
bird  and  never  sings.  Look  again  at  the  “  Tweedside  ”  of  attempt  to  climb  themselves.  Nor  is  there  any  great 
Bobert  Crawford,  compared  with  the  older  poem  attributed  power  of  heroic  effort  in  Miss  Craik’s  heroine.  We  cannot 
to  Lord  Tester.  In  short,  one  half  of  the  songs  in  any  quite  justify  her  taking  up  her  abode  in  his  house,  while 
choice  collection  of  Scotch  songs  are  as  little  free  from  the  he  is  very  poor  and  worn  with  work  and  troubles,  without 
appearance  of  artistic  effort  as  the  second-rate  songs  of  any  attempting  herself,  in  however  humble  a  manner ,  to  earn 
other  nation.  And  passing  from  the  “  poetical  character  ”  part  of  the  daily  bread.  She  dawdles  away  her  time  in 
of  Scotch  songs,  and  returning  once  more  to  the  subject  of  petty  and  self-imposed  household  tasks,  while  she  knows 
Dr  Murray’s  book,  surely  he  does  not  mean  to  argue  that  that  her  father  is  spending  the  few  pounds  he  has  so  wearily 
there  is  anything  peculiarly  natural  and  artless  in  the  Scotch  saved,  to  cover  the  extra  expense  of  her  maintenance ;  and 
character.  There  are  varieties  also  of  Scotch  character  we  are  quite  thankful  that  the  gallant  Hugh  arrives  in  time 
which  Dr  Murray  has  not  attempted  to  elucidate :  the  songs  to  prevent  them  both  from  going  on  the  parish, 
of  John  Skinner,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  recommend  *  The  Vicar’s  Governess  *  to  the  advo- 

the  northern  Scot,  are  fundamentally  different  in  their  Qf  Permisssive  Bill.  They  may  be  able  to  extract 

characteristics  from  the  songs  of  the  lowland  Scot.  ^  moral  from  it ;  we  have  been  utterly  unable  to  do  so. 

W.  Minto.  The  hero  is  almcit  the  only  person  in  the  book  who  can 
-  be  warranted  honest  and  solwr.  A  baronet  comes^  to  a 

sudden  end  after  years  of  chronic  inebriation,  and  his  wn 
BHGBNT  NOVELS.  heir  patronises  abtifUhe.  The  Vicar s  wife  provides 

Sjfloia^s  Choice.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.  In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  ^  constant  supply  of  hot  wh isky- toddy ; 

and  Blackett.  „  ,  i  one  occasion,  he  is  seen  at  the  railway-station  “  in  a  fright- 

The  Vicar's  Govemeet.  By  Dora  Russell.  In  Three  Volumes.  »»  At  a  fashionable  wedding  dejeuner  everybody 

Claude  Meadowleigh:  Artist.  By  Capiain  W.  E.  Montague.  In  ^  take  strawberries  and  cream  with  a  friend  and  comes 
Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  home  “  reeling  •  ”  and  his  wife’s  lovely  sister  remarks 

Gaunt  A66e^.  A  Novel.  By  Elizabeth  J.  Lysaght.  In  Three  „gxt  morning,  “He  got  a  little  elevated,  that  was 

Volnmea.  Samuel  Tinsley.  oianaiy  nexv  luwuiwg,  e 


characteristics  from  the  songs  of  the  lowland  Scot. 

W.  Minto. 

RECENT  NOVELS. 

Syloia' 8  Choice.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.  In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst 


and  Blackett. 

The  Vicar's  Governess.  By  Dora  Russell.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Tinsley  Brothers. 

Waitii^  for  Tidings.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  White  and  Black.’  H.  S. 
King. 

Claude  Meadowleigh:  Artist.  By  Captain  W.  E.  Montague.  In 
Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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Gaunt  A66eg.  A  Novel.  By  Elizabeth  J.  Lyssght. 
Volumes.^,  Samuel  Tinsley. 
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all— <jome  Louisa,  I  am  sure  he  is  a  most  excellent  hus¬ 
band,  and  you’ve  all  your  own  way/' 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  combine  the  characters  of  nursery 
governess  and  sensational  heroine.  The  authoress  has 
done  her  best ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  three  volumes 
the  children's  lessons  have  fallen  rather  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  We  cannot  but  pity  the  poor  young  ideas  which 
are  expected  to  shoot  under  the  care  of  a  pretty  little  run¬ 
away  wife,  whose  chief  qualifications  appear  to  be  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  flirtation,  with  a  surprising  capa¬ 
bility  of  becoming  hollow-eyed  on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  author  of  *  Waiting  for  Tidings  ’  has  undertaken  a 
difficult  task.  Since  the  days  of  King  Oophetua,  and  even, 
perhaps,  before,  there  has  always  been  a  certain  halo  of 
romance  about  the  fact  of  a  man  descending  from  his  rank 
to  wed  with  a  maiden  of  low  degree,  always  providing  that 
she  was  pretty  and  hadn't  red  hands.  It  has  been  the 
theme  of  poets  through  all  generations  down  to  our  own, 
and  love  has  ever  been  made  to  triumph  over  all  difficulties 
of  circumstance.  But  what  queen  of  story  ever  married  a 
bare-footed  tramp?  Or  if  she  had,  would  her  courtiers 
have  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  on  discovering  that  he 
had  a  broad  forehead  and  an  aquiline  nose,  or  a  good  set  of 
teeth  ?  When  our  modern  novelists  do  sometimes  intro¬ 
duce  a  mesalliance  of  this  objectionable  kind  they  have 
generally  but  one  method  of  arousing  the  sympathy  of 
their  readers  on  behalf  of  their  heroine,  and  one  for  recon¬ 
ciling  offended  society  with  her  conduct.  The  husband 
must  be  a  scoundrel  and  illtreat  her,  or  he  must  turn  out 
to  have  been  a  nobleman  in  disguise  all  the  time.  In 
*  Waiting  for  Tidings,’  however,  we  see  from  the  first  that 
May  Cressingham’s  sailor  will  never  beat  her,  while  it  is 
quite  plain  that  his  birth  is  free  from  all  mystery,  and  that 
he  cannot  have  a  drop  of  blue  blood  in  his  veins.  Kot- 
withstanding  all  this,  however,  the  author  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded  in  exciting  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
heroine  and  her  low-born  husband ;  and  the  most  socially 
prejudiced  of  readers  will  scarcely  object  that  in  the  end 
their  union  proves  a  highly  suitable  one,  and  we  infer  that 

the^’  "will  “  ilcUA 

consummation  is  brought  about  by  perfectly  natural  and 
probable  means.  We  like  *  Waiting  for  Tidings  *  so  much, 
and  in  so  many  respects,  that  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  it  to  be  a  very  good  novel.  It  is  well  written,  the 
characters  are  original  and  natural,  and  the  story  so  skil¬ 
fully  managed,  that  the  most  accomplished  novel  reader 
cannot  suspect  the  dencmemeni^  and  will  be  fairly  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  end,  finding  out,  however,  that  it  is  just 
what  he  ought  to  have  expected  all  along.  But  it  is  spoiled 
by  being  spread  into  three  volumes  by  means  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  numerous  irrelevant  and  rather  uninteresting 
conversations,  and  many  trivialities  of  detail  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  the  story.  Narrative  is  the  author’s  forte,  and 
in  the  first  volume,  which  contains  half  of  the  actual  stor}% 
the  interest  never  flags.  We  cannot  say  as  much,  however, 
for  the  other  two.  Half  of  each  might  have  been  omitted 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  book  and  the  author  as 
well  as  to  the  reader. 

The  hero  of  Captain  Montague's  novel  is  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  an  artist,  but  Jack  Silver,  a  very  absurd  captain 
in  the  army.  Having  no  money  except  his  pay,  and  no 
relations  except  his  doting  but  impoverished  mother,  the 
gallant  captain  naturally  sighs  for  marriage,  and  is  actually 
about  to  marry  Alice,  daughter  of  Claude  Meadowleigh, 
Artist,  a  girl  of  the  conventional  childish-pretty  type,  with 
tears  and  so  forth  ready  on  the  shortest  notice,  when  he 
becomes  liable  for  220Z.,  which  he  has,  in  his  capacity  of 
supervisor  of  the  canteen,  paid  away  without  receiving  a 
receipt.  As  a  consequence,  his  marriage  is  postponed  for  a 
year.  A  few  weeks  after  his  engagement  Jack’s  fancy 
falters  when  he  visits  Janie  Harkhollow,  a  blooming,  self- 
willed,  fox-hunting  maiden,  and  her  large  estates.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  learns  the  fate  of  a  too  rash  parson 
who  had  his  ears  boxed  by  this  lady’s  hand,  for  which  he 
was  then  suing ;  and  that  of  a  heavy  young  baronet  who 
nearly  broke  his  neck  while  following  Miss  Harkhollow’s 
lead  in  clearing  a  high  fence  before  his  feelings  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  cooled  down  after  a  refusal.  Jack  takes  advantage 
of  a  slight  lover’s  quarrel  with  Alice  to  propose  to  the 


fox-hunting  lady,  and  she  is  about  to  accept  him.  Mean- 
while  the  heavy  baronet  is  paying  court,  with  Jack’s  con¬ 
sent  and  encouragement,  to  Alice. 

There  is  a  wonderful  comedy  of  errors  in  regard  to  the 
mutual  feelings  of  these  four  individuals,  but  there  is  not 
a  lively  enough  sense  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Every¬ 
thing  is  cleared  up  at  last,  however.  Jack’s  missing  receipt 
for  the  money  is  restored,  and  he  marries  Alice,  whom  we 
are  told  he  had  not  ceased  to  love ’while  trying  to  win  Miss 
Harkhollow  and  her  highly  desirable  estate.  This  lady 
gives  her  hand  to  the  baronet.  Master  of  the  Foxhounds, 
whose  property  adjoins  her  own,  and  whose  congenial 
tastes  promise  them  a  happy  life.  The  so-called  plot  of 
the  novel  is  very  defective.  Some  of  the  chapters, 
however,  as  when  Captain  Montague  describes  Claude 
Meadowleigh’s  wnworldly  wisdom,  his  poverty,  and  his 
unselfish  love  for  his  daughter,  are  pictorial ;  but  Claude’s 
place  in  the  story  is  too  subordinate  to  make  them 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  whole.  ‘  Claude  Meadow¬ 
leigh,  Artist,’  is  superior  in  several  respects  to  the  common 
run  of  novels ;  and,  although  his  philosophy  is  by  no  means 
our  own,  we  leave.  Captain  Montague  with  the  conviction 
that  he  is  capable  of  writing  something  more  worthy  and 
lasting  than  a  military  novel. 

Kitty  Home,  the  heroine  of  ‘  Gaunt  Abbey,’  is  about  to 
marry  Jim  Gaunt  out  of  gratitude  for  help  he  had  rendered 
to  her  father  and  herself  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  He  is  a 
thorough  scoundrel,  but  is  rich  and  well-born,  and  has, 
withal,  certain  charms  of  manner  which  seem  easily  to 
reconcile  her  to  the  prospect  of  a  marriage  with  him  while 
she  all  the  time  loves  a  poorer  and  less  shining  gentleman. 
The  large  admixture  of  white  at  present  fashionable  in  the 
painting  of  a  conventional  rascal  such  as  is  the  Heir  of 
Gaunt  has  often  seemed  curious  to  us,  and  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous  here.  A  day  or  two  before  that  fixed  for  the 
marriage,  however,  this  gentleman  very  opportunely  gets 
thrown  from  his  horse  at  the  last  run  of  the  season.” 
The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  whispered  in  his  ear  by  a  buxom 
farmer’s  wife,  whose  beautiful  young  niece,  now  insane  and 
cast-off,  he  had  enticed  away  to  London  and  kept  as  his 
mistress.  WiiU  blxcao  wora»  of  perfect  assurance  and  sub¬ 
mission  whispering  comfort  to  him,”  we  are  told,  “  Jim 
Gaunt  passed  away.”  Kitty  Home  thus  escapes  a  marriage 
with  this  scoundrel,  and  afterwards  marries  the  man  she  has 
all  along  loved.  There  is  not  much  originality  or  imagi¬ 
nation  in  this  novel,  but  there  is  considerable  ingenui^. 
The  story,  too,  is  simply  told  and  will  probably  please 
many  of  its  readers. 

*  A  Life’s  Beward  ’  opens  well,  and  we  expect  that  it 
will  be  a  good  novel,  but  are  soon  disappointed.  The 
author  has  considerable  talent,  but  it  is  not  well  displayed 
in  this  military  novel,  the  plot  of  which  is  beyond  imagina¬ 
tion  complex  and  absurd,  and  the  composition  crude  and 
schoolboyish.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  discipline  of  the 
British  army  by  the  easy-going  style  in  which  youthful 
lieutenants  are  here  made  to  swear  at  their  superior  officers, 
we  may  safely  predict  that  it  is  in  a  bad  way.  The  author 
(a  Scotchman,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  orthography)  is, 
we  hope,  still  in  his  teens. 
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SarUe,  Rar.  B.^w.— Apparitkm^*(^^i^8T0  pp  ^  o^^i^^Lomnnana  defin^,  has  naturally  unfitted  him  to  underatand 

Scott,  Thoma..-^amphIet«  :~C.  Bray  on  of’  Law.  ^  (6d  P*  Arnold  means  by  a  «  Hjerory  ”  proDoeition— that  Ut, 

Kirkman  on  Orthodoxy  from  the  Hebrew  Point  of  View.  (6d.)  Plwi  which  the  terms  are  undefiu^.  “  An  Eternal  which 

Shot^^er  .  maketh  for  righteousness  "is,  no  doubt,  an  insufficient  sub- 

J.  Vincent."*  ®®*‘°**  Oxford.  (Fortnightly,  6d.)  Oxford:  stitute  for  a  dogmatic  objective  personal  God  as  an  object  of 

Trag^y  The  Maid  of  Florence ;  A  Woman’s  Vengeance.  (Oown  8ro.  and  prayer  j  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  meaniuglsM 

pp.  128.)  Low  and  Co.  collocation  of  words.  If  Mr  Anderson  will  look  at  a  sonnet 

voyagea.  ^e  EngUsh  Circumnarigators.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  831,  Ss.)  of  Mr  Arnold’s  among  his  collected  poems,  entitled  “  The 
Yomre  ^  ^®»*t  ”  ^^at  may  help  him  to  a  Seared  comprehensiom 

((irown  8vo,pp.  366.)°*^£Sil2n*^^  ^  chools  and  Families,  of  Mr  Arnold’s  meaning.  Mr  Arnold’s  doctrine  is  not  very 
Tlifl  R^ir  f  a  i.  ,  much  different  from  that  expressed  in  Carlyle’s  much  misun< 

u  *•  8  Apparitions  have  no  connection  what-  derstood  saying  that  Right  is  Might, 

over,  as  he  IS  careful  to  say  m  a  footnote,  with  Mr  Home,  m.  ^  t  a  o  A  \r  rr  i  ^  r,. 

Lord  Lindsay,  or  Dr  WaUace  ;  they  ai-e  good  old-fashioned  A  Summary  of  Mr  Il^hert  Spenoer^i  First 

raartonfoVklA  TT.. _ ii-  t...!  it  ^  ..  »  .  .1  FriflCXoloS  IB  a  mucK  fitter  nniHcfc  fnr  Afi*  AnH 


Oxford: 


(Crown  8vo,  pp.  831,  Ss.) 


respectable  ghosts.^  He  calls  his  book  a  narrative  of  facts,” 
and  guarantees  its  credibility  by  advertising  himself  as 
author  of  the ‘Truth  of  the  Bible.’”  It  is  to  be  hoped 


iitiey  may  nave  sometning  to  say  to  fiim.  We  must,  -iT  i  J  1  u - 1  ^ - .  r*  ™ 

however,  do  Mr  Savile  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  has  taken  ®“1“,  ,  „  “* 

advantage  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  present  ?** 

scientific  age.  The  Ute  Cornewall  Lewis  held  the  dwtriue  n  r  Sir  m  "“"‘'iP  ‘‘f  I^PMfi-rwhether 

that  the  only  admissible  evidence  for  historical  facta  U  con-  befo",  »  "  ‘“tomng  to  the  Miwic  of  the 

temporary  testimony.  But  Mr  Savile,  having  studied  Mr  future,  or  simply  going  a^ut  one  sbusinow  in  ^e  Know- 
Herbert  Spencer,  improves  upon  this  very  infeuiously.  In  '“r®’  ‘*“™  dogma  to  contend 

relating  the  story  of  the  Beres^rd  apparition, he  informs  us  w  I?."  '‘•.made  w>th  Mr  Saucer's 

that « the  writer  has  avaUed  himself  of  hU  family  connection  his  suMrvision :  and  annot  be  said 

{hUwi/tbeingthegrwui^ughterofthegrand^  ot  the  Lady  ““«*»  light  on  his  leading  pnncip  es.  Its  main 

Beres/ord,  to  whom  the  ApViti^n  a^rnd,)  to  produce  J 


Beresford,  to  whom  the  Apparition  appeared,)  to  produce  a 
more  correct  account  of  what  really  took  place  on  this 
solemn  occasion.”  And  in  repeating  the  celebrated  case  of 
!^rd  ^  Lyttleton  (which  he  does  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Sceptic  Lord”),  he  solemnly  assures  his  readers  that  “this 
statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  written  at  the 
commencement  of  this  centu^  by  a  Derbyshire  gentleman, 
whose  mother  was  related  to  Lord  Lyttleton.”  We  cannot 
deny  that  Mr  Savile  has  here  made  a  very  happy  application 
of  ^e  principle  of  hereditary  transmission,  ana  we  earnestly 
desire  the  ghost  of  Cornewall  Lewis  to  congratulate  him. 
Apart  a^o  from  this  extension  of  an  admirable  principle, 
Mr  Savile  deserves  the  credit  of  having  compilea  a  really 
ffrst-rate  collection  of  choice  ghost  stories ;  stories  that 
would  make  the  kitchen  pale,  and  send  the  nursery  into 
fits.  Some  of  them,  too,  have  very  excellent  morals ;  and, 
altogether,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  reveremi  autlwM* 
might  find  his  congregation  nnusuxlly  attentive  if  he  read 
them  from  his  pulpit  on  a  hot  J uly  afternoon. 

In  her  Scripture  Readings  for  Schools  and  Families^  Miss 
Yon^e  is  not  more  successful  than  Mr  Alexander  Main  was 
in  hiB  adaptation  of  Boswell’s  ‘  Johnson.’  One  can  see  a 
reasonable  motive  for  most  literary  enterprises ;  one  can 
understand  the  Bowdlerising  of  Shakespeare,  and  recognise  a 
certain  d  priori  feasibility  in  Mr  Main’s  ill-starred  under¬ 
taking,  but  what  can  have  induced  Miss  Yonge  to  make  such 
a  hasn  of  the  Bible  as  this  ?  It  might,  indeed,  have  been 
possible  for  some  person  possessed  of  the  rare  gift  of  entering 
into  the  circle  of  children’s  ideas  to  write  a  book  on  this  plan 
which  might  have  been  interesting  to  children,  but  Miss 
Yonge  writes  as  if  she  were  coaching  Mr  Whalley  and  Mr 
Newdegate  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  History  of  the 
Jews.  These  gentlemen  might  understand  at  a  glance  what 
their  teacher  meant  when  she  said  that,  “  Sennacherib  seems 
to  have  viewed  the  intrigues  of  Egypt  as  the  real  ouuse  of  all 
the  opposition  he  met  with  in  the  lesser  states  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  country,”  but  it  does  not  strike  us  that  the  sentence 
would  be  readily  intelligible  even  to  Macaulay’s  schoolboy. 
If  children  are  to  be  taught  the  Bible  in  schools,  let  them 
have  it  whole  and  unadulterated,  not  in  diluted  fragments 
such  as  these.  If  there  is  nobody  near  to  explain  things,  set 


vein  01  impassionea  tninkin^  Mr  JMaime  nere  strixes  us  as 
showing  something  of  Walt  Whitman  toned  down  and  tamed 
by  University  study.  He  apparently  finds  prose  a  more 
congenial  medium  than  verse. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  truculent  pamphlet  on 
The  Hanging  Committee  transformed  them  into  the  hanged 
Committee,  nanged  as  high  as  Haman,  skied.  The  daughters 
of  Lycambes  may  have  l^en  attacked  with  more  delicate  wit, 
but  hardly  with  more  envenomed  personality.  The  “  friend¬ 
less  outsiders  ”  do  not  mince  matters ;  they  roundly  accuse 
the  Academicians  and  the  Hanging  Committee  of  monopo¬ 
lising  “the  line”  for  themselves  and  their  sons,  brotheriL 
dau^ters,  brothers-in-law,  cousins,  and  other  relatives  and 
connections,  and  they  criticise  these  favourites  of  fortune  with 
unmitigated  freedom.  Their  criticisms  of  such  men  as 
Mr  Watts,  Mr  V.  Cole,  Mr  P.  Graham,  and  one  or  two  more 
strike  us  as  proof  of  singularly  narrow  and  cliquy  views  of 
art ;  but  the  malcontents  are  exceedingly  clever  writers,  and 
they  enter  into  their  work  of  truculent  criticism  with 
infinite  spirit.  The  body  academical  is  certainly  in  need  of 
a  physician,  and  this  medicine  has  no  lew  certainly  one 


them  down  honestly  to  a  huge  folio  volume  of  Matthew  a  physician,  and  this  medicine  has  no  1^  certainly  one 
Henry  :  he  is  equally  orthodox  with  Miss  Yonge,  he  is  not  less  qualification— that  of  strength.  The  suggestioDS  at  the  close 
interesting,  and  you  can  threaten  to  flog  them  if  they  go  to  of  the  pamphlet  about  the  reoonstiturion  of  the  A«(W 
sleen  *  sensible  enough  ;  but  the  pamphletoers  should  not  have 

P*  ^  rw  .  I  Ttc  A  J  «  left  an  open  question  the  most  important  consideration  of  aff 

In  his  Reaeons  for  our  Faithy  ^lt  ?  —the  mode  of  election  to  the  Academic  membership.  Their 

Faith  against  such  quisquis  infidels  as  Mr  ^tthew  Arnold  ^  Academy  shotrtd  return  a  member  to 

and  Mr  W.  R.  Greg.  Mr  Greg’s  patronage  of  Christianity,  and  • 


and  Mr  W.  R.  Greg.  Mr  Gre^s  patronage  oi  ^nrisuan  ty,  «uu  partake  of  the  absurd. 

Andern  %hradt«ar^?rte  The  most  objectionable  part  of  Mcdcolm  ani  Cl^  is  the 

he  reirards  John  Stuart  Mill  with  more  kindliness,  seeing  in  preface,  in  which  the  author  appeals  to  the  mercy  ^ 
hLTn  honoumb^^^^^^  the  work  Jk  friend.”  on  the  ground  that  he  is  nineteen  years  oldyuudh^n 

His  chief  Doint  is  dir^ted  against  modern  objections  to  employed  in  active  commemal  life,  and  so  has  had  no  oppor* 

Z ;.™ .  ssr.  iC,  M,  am™,  j  w  c™. 

earnest  to  be  capable  of  deliberately  eyi^ing  the  q^s  um,  ‘®*’ ,  n,,—.  Shakesneare  had  no  adyantagesof  retire- 

but  in  this  case  we  doubt  whether  he  has  fully  c®.“P«“  gll'r"  d  un&KK  delicate 


The  author  of  A  Summary  of  Mr  Herbert  Spenoer^s  First 
JPriiunples  is  a  much  fitter  object  for  Mr  Anderson’s  repre¬ 
hension.  Here  he  would  not  have  to  deal  with  a  doctrine 
which  makes  RighieoueneBs  a  rule  of  life,  unsupported  by 
supernatural  punishments  or  rewards,  but  with  a  system 


fact  that  men  do  not  know  everything  in  the  Universe  ;  and 
so  to  obtain  Mr  Spencer’s  authority  for  a  sort  of  Deism  or 
Fanthei8m*»a  not  nnexceptionably  logical  proceeding. 

Two  pamphlets  on  our  table— Rev.  C.  A.  Row  on  7^ 
Principles  of  Modern  Pantheistic  and  Atheistic  Philosophy, 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  Popular  Science  Lecture  by  Dr  «fohn 
Stuart  Nairne.  on  The  Human  and  Divine  Ideas-— are  further 
attestations  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  Theosophy.  Mr 
Row  is  too  much  given  to  the  preacher’s  vice  of  answering 
argument  with  declamation  to  make  much  impression  on 
thoughtful  minds.  Mr  I^airne  gives  himself  rather  to 
“  prophecy  ”  than  to  debate.  “  What  school  of  philosophy/’ 
he  asks,  “shall  be  our  guide,  Aristotelian  or  Hegelian, 
Sceptic  or  Positive  ?  None.  Let  us  here  inaugurate  a  new 
creed ;  fearlessly  and  o^nly  lot  us  follow  the  school  of  Pro- 

,wc^x:^Qqii^vA\ou,** naUtbifl^ldeaiil  with  fre^ 

'  and  impetuous  rioquence.  His  divine  idea  is  not  sub¬ 
stantially  different  from  Mr  Arnold’s  “  Eternal  which  makes 
for  Righteousness.” 
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of  the  dramatic  foundation  of  Balfe’s  music ;  first  of  all 
because  we  do  not  consider  the  poem  as  an  indifferent  or  even 
secondary  component  of  the  opera,  and  further  because,  to 
some  extent,  the  character  of  the  music  itself  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  words  which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  last  century,  a  composer  was  expected  to  wed  his 
music  to  the  lowest  trash  whicn  a  theatrical  manager  mi^ht 
think  fit  to  provide  for  him  ;  but  in  our  present  day  this 
state  of  things  has  been  considerably  altered.  It  is  known 
that  Meyerbeer  drove  Scribe  almost  to  despair  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  changes  of  the  words  which  he  demanded  for  musical 
purposes  ;  and  even  Verdi  is  said  to  choose  his  subjects  with 
considerable  care.  In  consequence,  a  composer  of  the  present 
day  must,  to  some  extent,  be  held  responsible  for  the  subject 
and  arrangement  of  the  dramatic  action.  Balfe,  for  instance, 
ought  never  to  have  tolerated  a  whole  act  (the  second) 
without  a  single  female  voice,  either  choral  or  solo,  in  it. 
The  monotony  of  timbre  thus  produced  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient  to  counteract  dramatic  qualities  much  higher  than  those 
displayed  by  our  composers.  What  we  miss  most  throughout 
is  any  visible  effort  on  Balfe’s  part  to  musically  individualise 
his  characters.  They  all  have  a  certain  number  of  airs 
apportioned  to  them,  but  it  would  make  little  difference  in 
the  economy  of  the  drama  if,  for  instance,  those  assigned  to 
Bichard  were  sung  by  Sir  Kenneth,  or  vice  versd.  The  only 
exception  is  Nectaoanus,  the  mischievous  dwarf,  whose 
part  throughout  is  musically  well-sustained.  Another  grave 
deficiency  of  Balfe’s  score  consists  in  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  orchestral  treatment.  It  has  been  pronounced  that  in 
“The  Talisman”  our  composer  has  adopted  the  richer 
instrumentation  of  modem  French  and  German  com¬ 
posers,  and  particularly  of  Wagner.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  a  worse  misconception  in  the  annals  of 
modern  criticism.  Wagner’s  orchestra  is  an  organism  full 
of  individual  life  and  concentrated  harmony,  that  of  Balfe  a 
massed  agglomeration  of  sound  more  loud  than  powerful,  and 
without  the  capability  of  rendering  the  lights  and  shades  of 
dramatic  passion.  As  a  redeeming  feature  amongst  so  many 
imperfectmns,  we  mention  a  goodish  number  of  at  once  strik¬ 
ing  and  pleasant  tunes  (we  should  hesitate  to  call  them  by  the 
more  dignified  name  of  melodies),  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  composer  of  the  “  Bohemian  Gurl.’^  Amongst 
these  we  count  the  Air  of  Sir  Kenneth  in  the  firet  act, 
“  Candido  fiore,”  and  the  Romance  of  Edith  in  the  third  act. 
The  chorus  for  female  voices  at  the  beginning  of  this  act  is 
1»o4lk  gproPAful  and  melodious.  The  nearest  npproi^h  to  dra¬ 
matic  pathos  we  observe  in  tne  duet  between  Edith  and  Sir 
Kenneth  in  Act  III.,  the  structure  of  which  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  the  marvellous  parting  scene  of  Raoul  and  Valentine  in 
the  fourth  act  of  the  Huguenots. 

To  sum  up,  we  do  not  consider  that  Balfe’s  “  Talismano  ” 
will  lastingly  add  to  his  reputation.  His  ambition  led  him 
to  follow  men  like  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer  in  the  paths  of  the 

?:and  opera,  but  his  power  has  proved  unequal  to  his  desire. 

he  great  success  which  it  has  undoubtedly  attained  at  its 
present  performance  in  London,  we  ascribe,  for  the  greater 
part,  to  local  and  accidental  causes.  The  costumes  are 
splendid,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  arranged  with  skill 
and  artistic  taste  ;  if  to  this  we  add  a  powerfu*  caste,  includ¬ 
ing  Mdme.  Nilsson  and  Signor  Campanini,  not  to  speak  of 
the  composer’s  previous  popularity,  we  need  not  be  astonished 
at  any  ephemeral  ebullitions  of  popular  applause.  With 
regard  to  the  performance,  we  add  that  high  praise  is  due  to 
Mdme.  Nilsson  (Edith),  who  acted  and  sang  splendidly.  Signor 
Campanini  vainly  endeavoured  to  infuse  life  into  his  insipid 
part.  His  rendering  of  his  principal  air  in  D  fiat  was 
admirable.  There  was  not  much  of  the  lion-hearted  in  Signor 
Rota’s  King  Richard  ;  the  effect  of  his  fine  voice  is  marr^  by 
an  incessant  tremolo,  Mdlle.  Roze  was  Bei'eugaria,  and  Signor 
Catalani  showed  considerable  talent  as  an  actor  in  the  little 
attractive  part  of  Nectabanus.  Franz  Hueffer. 


he  will  thank  us  if  we  tell  him  that  this  lackadaisical  self- 
tenderness  of  his  is  a  most  unpromising  symptom.  He  asks 
the  critic  to  say  whether  there  is  in  his  poems  any  “one  sen¬ 
timent  worthy  of  sufficient  commendation  to  stimulate  further 
effort,”  and,  in  reply,  we  tell  him  that  the  least  commendable 
thing  in  his  little  volume  is  this  unreserved  submission  to 
critics.  His  present  effort  is  not  worth  much,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  cease  to  write  poetry,  if  he  feels  that 
he  has  any  call  in  that  direction,  and  has  nothing  better  to  do. 

While  Mr  Buskin’s  amateur  navvies  are  making  roads  to 
Weissnichtwo,  other  spirits  of  inexhaustible  Young  Oxford 
seek  vent  in  short-lived  periodicals.  If  the  road-makers 
spend  half  the  energy  on  their  work  that  is  spent  by  the 
authors  of  Shotover  Papers  on  theirs,  they  will  soon  macada¬ 
mise  the  whole  country.  One  always  finds  something  to 
enjoy  in  the  literary  productions  of  University  youths,  some 
promising  attempt  or  energetic  achievement ;  but  these 
Shotover  papers  are  considerably  above  what  one  ordinarily 
looks  for.  If  the  imitators  of  M.  Taine,  Walt  Whitman, 
John  Mandeville,  and  Carlyle  can  keep  on  in  the  same  happy 
vein  of  daring  humour,  the  Shotover  papers  may  hope  for 
a  longer  terra  of  existence  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
University  periodicals.  Such  productions  often  give  a  more 
powerful  and  lasting  stimulus  than  the  lectures  of  University 
tutors  and  professors. 

Sir  John  Falstaff  tried  to  confirm  one  of  his  incomprehen¬ 
sible  lies  by  swearing,  “  May  I  be  a  Jew  else.”  And  sure 
enough,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  Israel  Discoveredf 
Sir  tfohn  was  a  Jew.  We  are  all  Jews,  “  Ebrew  Jews,”  every 
mother’s  son  of  us  ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  lost  ten  tribes. 
When  one  thinks  of  it,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  as  Mr  Freeman 
calls  them  the  English,  must  be  of  Jewish  descent :  for  are 
they  not  rapidly  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  that 
his  seed  shoula  replenish  the  earth  ? 


MUSIC. 

IL  TALISMANO. 

The  first  and  most  glaring  incongruity  of  Balfe’s  posthu¬ 
mous  operatic  work  is  its  title.  The  Talisman,  as  readers  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  beautiful  novel  will  remember,  is  a  precious 
stone,  by  the  magic  power  of  which  Sultan  Saladin  nobly 
cures  his  enemy,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  from  a  lingering 
fever.  In  Mr  Matthison’s  libretto  no  one  is  ill  and  no  talis¬ 
man  required.  But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  most  serious 
objection  to  the  present  version.  Almost  everything  that  is 
charming  in  the  original  is  omitted,  or  reappears  vulgarised 
and  distorted.  The  interesting  figure  of  Saladin,  and  with  it 
the  contrast  between  his  and  Richard's  character,  as  the  pro¬ 
totypes  of  Eastern  and  Western  monarchs,  have  disappeared. 


An  Emir  Sheerkohf  is  only  introduced  at  the  beginning  to 
give  rise  to  a  duet  between  him  and  .Sir  Kenneth'  of  the 
Lieopard  on  the  hackneyed  subject  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  Christian  and  Turkish  ladies.  After  this  achievement  he 
vanishes,  little  to  our  regret,  under  the  circumstances.  Other 
characters  less  fortunate  have  had  to  undergo  further  cruel 
operations  at  the  hands  of  the  librettiste.  ]^ith,  the  proud 
scion  of  the  Jiouse  of  Plantagenet,  has  become  a  love-sick 
maiden,  strongly  inclined  towards  flirtation  in  a  quiet  way, 
superior  in  type  to  the  royal  sonbrette  Berengaria." 


and  little  superior  in  type  to  the  royal  sovhrette  Berengaria." 
Sir  Kenneth  is  the  orthodox  amorous  tenor  of  the  Italian 
stage  ;  and  even  the  lion-hearted  king  has  been  toned  down  b^ 
the  softening  touches  of  Mr  Matthison’s  brush,  and  senti 
mentally  signs  for  his 

Luce  de*  giorni  mici, 

Diletta  Berengaria. 

How  much  in  this  way  the  psychological  features  of  the  single 
characters  and  their  bearing  on  each  other  have  been  weakened 
and  ^icatured  requires  no  further  explanation.  Neither 
need  it  excite  our  indignant  surprise  to  any  unusual  extent. 
The  level  of  the  lyrical  stage  as  it  has  been  fixed  by  the 
modern  schools  of  Italy  and  France  is  so  exceedingly  low,  and 
the  effects  habitually  aimed  at  by  the  writers  for  this  stage  of  so 
coarse  a  nature,  that  any  attempt  at  poetical  purity  or  psycho¬ 
logical  characterisation  w  ould  be  utterly  lost  on  audiences  used 
to  such  diet  So  far,  therefore,  we  must  not  place  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  the  subject  to  the  individual  account  of  Mr  Arthur 
Matthison.  He  has  thought  with  Voltaire,  “  Ce  qui  est  trop 
sot  pour  Atre  dit  on  le  chante,”  and  has  traced  his  characters 
and  written  his  doggerel  accordingly.  But  no  librettist  of  even 
ordinary  skill  ought  to  have  deprived  his  composer  of  such 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  brilliant  musical  effects  as  the 
scenes  in  the  Mohammedan  camp  at  the  end  of  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  might  have  suggested.  Mr  Matthison  seems  to  look 
down  on  the  Paynim  with  truly  Christian  pHde ;  only  once 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  work  he  gains  over  himself  to 
introduce  “  a  corps  of  Arab  soldiery,”  who  chant  a  trivial 
ditW  and  depart  immediately  afterwaids. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  merits,  or  rather  demerits, 


ART. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

[Seventh  Notice.] 

Continuing  from  last  article  our  remarks  on  Gallery 
No.  X.,  we  have  first  to  notice  T.  K.  Pelham’s  two  fruit  girk 
“in  the  market-place,  Cuba”  (1,378).  The  grouping  is  very 
good,  and  the  painting  is  suggestive  of  the  generous  brush  of 
John  Phillip.  A  far  more  pronounced  disciple,  however,  of  the 
great  painter  is  E.  Long,  and  his  dark  gipsy  girl  seated  on  the 
ground  nursing  her  knee  (1,354),  is  finer  perhaps  and  larger 
and  more  independent  in  style  than  anything  he  has  yet  done. 
Near  it  hangs  a  well-considered  picture  by  Miss  L.  Starr, 
illustrating  a  passage  from  George  Eliot’s  “  Spanish  Gipsy.’’ 
A.  A.  Staunus  is  spirited  enough  in  his  “  Battle  of  the  Boyne  ” 
(1,348),  but  it  is  rather  in  a  conventional  way.  In  this  respect 
E.  Crofts  has  been  more  fortunate.  The  hurry  and  confusion 
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>!«».  ^  - .  .  ,  :  A  uiavwct  VL  wurm;,  uaii  lorm  Qis  wAroiest  Aamimtion.  and 

like  evidently  a  portrait,  and  her  surroundings,  C.  Green’s  “  May  it  please  your  Majesty  ”  (1,022),  C.  J.  ^Uin- 

Mi..  p  w  ®f  ‘>e  “ost  kind-  l«nd’s  “Eraeute  in  the  16th  century”  h 016)  and  “The 

n  I^“er"  (1,039),  by  E.  C.  ^nesl  in  spite  of  iU 

*  *  slightly  theatrical  tendency,  will  commend  themselves  to  his 

u  hen  once  the  young  heart  of  a  maiden  is  stolen  notice  by  their  vigorous  workmanship  and  historic  applica- 

The  maiden  herself  will  steal  after  it  soon.  bility.  “A  Capri  Girl”  (1,040),  by  E.  Sain,  is  an  exquisite 


compliment,  congratulate  this  artist  upon  her  progress ;  and  retined  in  its  ^our,  and  finished  almost  to  sweet- 

the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  her  sister.  Miss  E.  Ward,  modelling.  We  r^^nise  continent^  feeling,  too. 

whose  picture  of  a  lady  feeding  her  pet  canary  with  straw-  W.  MacLaren  s  Game  of  h^nucklebone  (948),  and  look 
berries  (698),  is  as  naturally  told  as  the  incident  is  simple  and  "^5*^  f  enclosure  as  well  grouped 

pretty.  We  are  pleased,  also,  with  Miss  J.  !]^hr*s  “Lady  ,  ,, 

Marion  Springfield"  (1,370),  the  charming  daughter  of  a  „  Lecture-room,  the  visitor  should  note 

charming  mother  ;  and  Miss  M.  Thomas  is  to  be  congratulated  !  of  decorative  work,  by  W.  Hughes,  on  wch 

on  her  success  with  the  portrait  of  “  Frederick  Locker,  Esq.*’  of  the  door.  The  one  “  Ai^ne  0,000), 

(1,393).  Miss  A.  E.  Donkin,  we  suspect,  had  Millais  in  tfer 

mind  when  she  made  her  pretty  little  damsel  in  blue,  with  t which  gives  wel^me  to  thebulfinch. 
eves  to  match,  stand  “Waiting ’'(1,4-23)  so  patiently  with  her  l>ei>08ition  of  Trancesco  Foe^ 

skates  over  her  arm.  She  pfrhaps  could  not  have  a  better  of  considerable  aim,  and  the  victor  will  hnd 

example  before  her ;  but  she  ougKt  to  remember  the  many 

years  of  laborious  training  Mr  Millais  went  through  before  he  all  Market  (992),  with  its  well-painted  peacock. 


in  it  is  admirable  ;  and  A.  S.  Luraley's  “Lady  in  flowered 
dress,  seated  on  a  wooded  bank,  letter  in  hand,  keeping  her 
tryst’’  (1,428),  which  hangs  close  to  the  preceding,  is  as  full 
of  pretty  sentiment  as  W.  E.  Lockhart’s  “  Don  Quixote  at  the 
puppet  show  "  (1,431)  is  full  of  character. 

There  is  vigorous  work  in  H.  J.  Enfield’s  fishing-boat  in 

A  Northerly  Breeze  ”  (977) ;  but  we  are  not  altogether 
pleased  with  the  picture.  The  artist  is  no  doubt  unaware 
of  the  fact,  but  Jules  Duprd  has  painted  this  very  subject, 
and  alniost  of  this  precise  size,  nalf-a-dozeu  times  over. 
It  is  we  suppose,  one  of  those  coincidences  which  arise 
sometimes  on  the  canvas  as  well  as  on  the  printed  page. 
A.  S.  Wortley’s  “  Winter  in  Wharncliffe  Chase  "  (987),  with 
its  withered  leruB,  leafless  oaks,  and  lichened  rocks*  is  wa»4kj 
of  John  Brett  when  he  puts  forth  all  his  power. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  last  article  we  drew  attention 
to  pictures  in  this  room  remarkable  mainly  for  their  loudness 
of  key  ;  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  those  which  woo  us  by 
their  sweetness.  Foremost  among  these  is  G.  H.  Boughton^ 
“  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ’’  (982),  a  large  canvas  revealing  to  us 
a  fine  sweep  of  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mediaeval 
town  full  of  spring  air  and  spring  blossom.  The  pilgrims 
wend  their  way  over  the  down-like  level,  and  to  the  well 
which  lies  between  us  and  the  main  road,  some  of  them  have  | 
strayed  to  refresh  themselves  in  a  double  sense,  for  there 
are  comely  maidens  lingering  there,  and  their  hearts  out 
reverently  to  the  holy  strangers.  The  feeling  the  artist  has 
thrown  into  all  this  is  very  sweet.  We  praised  the  picture 


art  and  its  chivalrous- 


Heatherlev’s  Holiday  ’’  (959),  will  touch  many  artists,  and 
the  “  incident "  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  oy  those  at  all 
familiar  with  that  famous  scuool  of  art  and  its  chivalrous- 
minded  director. 

But  the  ^nd  feature  in  this  room  is  the  colossal  group  of 
Sculpture,  by  J.  £.  Boehm,  representing  “  The  Horse  ana  his 
Master  ”  (1,520).  The  animal  is  apparently  of  a  powerfully 
developed  FlemUh  breed,  and,  impatient  of  the  restraining 
curb  of  his  master,  who  stands  at  his  head,  rears  wildly  but 
impotently.  The  “life  and  go’’  in  this  group  are  something 
tremendous.  The  modelling  of  the  horse  is  simply  muni¬ 
ficent,  and  the  various  planes  of  his  bo^  are  treated  wiUi  a 
knowledge  that  is  almost  absolute.  We  should  be  very 
interested  to  see  how  this  sculptor  would  treat  a  horse  of  a 
nner  mooa — an  Aran  ur  a  racer,  tor  liiBUuice — Beetng  xXitX  the 
modelling  would  have  to  be  so  much  more  delicate  and 
refined.  When  we  look,  however,  at  the  portraits  by  this 
artist,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  out  that  he  would  succeed 
perfectly  in  whatever  he  set  his  hand  to.  The  spirit,  for  instance, 
lie  has  thrown  into  the  terra-cotta  likenesses  of  B.  Beavis  and 
Colonel  Alexander  Elliott  could  scarcely  be  excelled  even  by 
Dalou  himself,  whose  “  Hush-a-bye,  baby  ’’  (1,530),  by  the  way, 
is  the  most  exquisite  bit  of  maternal  nature  we  remember 
having  seen.  We  certainly  should  not  like  to  pronounce 
between  the  merits  of  the  two  busts  we  have  mentioned,  and 
those  of  Frederick  Leighton  and  Alma  Tadema.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  far  from  l^ing  satisfied  with  the  horse's  “  master.’’ 
We  are  not  quite  sure  about  the  muscular  development  in  one 
of  his  legs ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  the  idea  of  intellect  con- 


(988).  This  is  meeting  the  best  of  the  French  in  this  par-  Hercules,  and  brings  to  our  mind  the  boy-men  in  the  famous 
ticular  walk,  and  meeting  them  bravely.  See  also  “  Going  Laocoon.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  horse-tamer 
Home”  (1,053),  by  C.  K  Hollowajr ;  “Evening’s  light  of  should  have  been  a  little  nearer  the  Apollo  type,  with  more 
amber  ”  (1,018),  by  C.  J.  Lewis  ;  “  Guinevere’s  Bide  to  Aimes-  power  thrown  into  his  countenance  and  less  into  his  calves, 
bury”  (1,021)— excellent  in  conception  and  sentiment,  but  and  thus  all  danger  of  paradox  would  have  been  avoided, 
slightly  weak  in  execution  ;  “  Waiting  to  cross  the  Biver’’  What  we  have  said,  however,  may  be  wrong ;  but  in  this,  at 
(1  034)  by  P.  Macnab  ;  and  especially,  “The  End  of  the  all  events,  we  are  right,  viz,,  that  the  group  is  one  of  the  most 
Journey  ”•  (1,020), ^by  P.  R  Morris.  Let  not  the  reader  daring  and  spirited  we  ever  saw  within  the  walls  of  the 
imagine  that  these  works,  because  onlv  named,  are  not  worthy  Academy. 

their  most  careful  study.  We  hold  them,  on  the  contrary,  in  With  W.  H.  Thomycroft’s  bronze  equestrian  statuette  of 
the  highest  estimation,  and  it  is  only  lack  of  space  that  pre-  Lord  Mayo,  late  Governor-General  of  India  ”  (1589),  we  are 
vents  our  noticing  them  more  fully.  J.  T.  Nettleship’s  land-  particularly  pleased,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  young 
scape  in  “Not  dead  yet”  (1,013)  has  a  fine  impressive  quality  sculptor,  whose  fine,  calm,  clear  cut  face  (1660),  bv  the  byei# 
about  it  and  the  sky  and  the  distance  on  the  side  where  has  Wn  admirably  reproduced  by  his  gifted  mother,  hjw— 
hover  the  birds  of  prey  are  all  we  could  wish.  Yet,  strange  to  use  a  hackneyed  but  in  this  case  not  au  inappropriate 
to  say  with  the  old  lion— and  Mr  Nettleship  has  a  deserved  phrase— achieved  a  mreat  success.  The  high-blooded  bone 
reputation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  delineates  feline  nature  careers ;  but  Lord  Mayo  sito  his  “  master.’  This  ^tter  of 
—which  stooDS  over  the  rock  to  lap  the  water,  we  are  some-  “seat”  in  sculpture  is  one  of  the  mwt  difficult  things  we 
what  disappointed.  The  nose  appears  to  our  eves  too  long,  know.  Marochetti’s  “  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  down  at 
and  the  re^onship  between  the  hLd  and  the^y  of  the  Westminster,  like  George  IV.  in  Trafalgar  ®S“***®» 
beast  not  80  palpable  as  it  might  have  been.  Old  age,  how.  balanc^  on  his  beast  j  and  *f  V 

ever  and  sem^tarvation  eive  a  gaunt,  long-nosed  look  to  the  examples  where  men  sit  their  steeds  like  live  t^nstians,  ana 
^10^03  ^rdoubrift  Nettleship  observer  as  he  not  ifke  wooden  Pagans,  we  would  instance  Oeoros  III.  at 
U  h«  gW  authoX  for  doing  as  he  tis  done.  *  Cockspur-street,  and?.  H.  Foley’s  Out^,  lately  in  ^ateroo- 

'Let  n^he  visito/ omit  loolfing  weU  at  the  smalljitetures,  pl^e,  W  now  in  ffire"  orkgUnd  wuTr'not 

“  Wintry  Sunrfiine”  (1,030),  by  0.  H.  Brockman,  “Mussel-  and  fashion,  and  so-called  art  culture  of  England  couia  noi 


f  , 

L 


London  of  the  friends  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union, 
which  Mr  Arch  will  attend  ;'~in  Victoria  Park  on  Monday, 
July  6th ;  in  Battersea  Park  on  Wednesday,  July  8th  ;  and  in 
Hyde  Park  on  Saturday,  July  11th.  Large  subscriptions 
have  been  received  during  the  week  from  various  trade 
societies. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Daveney,  emigration  agent  for 
Canada,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  extensive  free 
emigration  of  labourers  to  the  Dominion  at  the  end  of  next 
month.  The  Executive  of  the  Union  vot^  1,000^.  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  1,174?.  for  the  relief  of  the  locked-out  men. 

The  farmers  have  established  a  National  Association  at 
Leamington  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  operations  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union. 

There  was  a  great  demonstration  of  Trades-Unionists  at 
Manchester  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  support  of  the  locked- 
out  agricultural  labourers.  Nearly  all  the  large  trades  carried 
on  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire  were  represented, 
and  delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
with  one  from  the  district  of  Sau  Francisco.  There  was  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  along  the  route  of  the  procession 
to  the  Pomona  Gardens,  where  speeches  were  delivered  in 
advocacy  of  the  agricultural  labourei-s’  movement.  The  pip- 
cession  was  about  25,000  strong,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  Manchester. 

On  the  advice  of  Lord  Walsingham  and  Mr  Clare  Bead, 
the  Norfolk  Farmers*  Labour  Defence  Association  has  agreed 
to  modify  its  rules  with  respect  to  locking  out  men  and  fixing 
a  maximum  wage.  Mr  Read  declared  that  the  farmers  were 
not  fighting  against  legitimate  union  among  labourers,  but 
against  a  semi-political  organisation,  which  if  allowed  to 
carry  out  its  principles  would  become  tyrannical. 

The  Cleveland  ironstone  miners’  strike  has  ended  by  the 
men  accepting  the  masters*  reduction  of  12^  per  cent.  Seven 
thousand  men  have  been  on  strike  for  six  weeks.  Work  has 
been  recommenced. 

At  a  meeting  of  clergymen  and  others,  held  at  Liverpool 
on  Monday,  resolutions  were  adopted  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  24tn,  or  Cowper-Temple,  clause  of  the  Ekiucation  Act ; 
and  of  power  being  given  to  School  Boards  to  grant  help  to 
denominational  schools  out  of  the  rates,  in  the  manner  originally 
proposed  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Eklucational  Bill. 

A-t  Tilanberis,  in  North  Wales,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
quarrymen  have  “been  locked-out  for  refusing  to  withdraw 
from  the  quarrymen’s  Union.  The  Livet'pool  Mercury  of  the 
22Qd  inst.,  says  “  There  was  no  dispute  at  issue  whatever.  It 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  starve  several  thousand  men  into  a 
repudiation  of  the  right  of  Union,  while  the  masters  them¬ 
selves  combine  to  enfore  the  monstrous  decree.  There  never 
was  a  lock-out  more  utterly  indefensible,  and  we  trust  the 
sturdy  Welshmen  will  not  be  left  to  fight  their  righteous 
battle  single-handed.** 


retain  a  replica  for  the  land  in  which  it  was  produced.  In 
the  present  Academy  Exhibition,  for  examples  of  a  ‘‘perfect 
seat,”  for  thorough  sympathy  between  the  horse  and  his  rider, 
for  that  sense  of  yielding  motion  in  the  spine  of  the  man 
with  absolute  action  in  the  horse  he  bestrides,  we  would 
point  to  E.  A.  Carter’s  equestrian  statuette  of  the  King  of 
Siam,  the  hunting  statuettes  of  J.  W.  Good,  each  of  them  a 
sculptured  delight,  and  to  the  Lord  Mayo  of  W.  H. 
Thornycroft. 

John  Forbes-Robertson. 


GOSSIP. 

We  are  informed  that  M.  Rochefort  is  preparing  an  account 
of  events  dating  from  the  discontinuance  of  La  with 

especial  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  present  political 
situation  in  France.  M.  Rochefort’s  Narrative  will  be 

Sublished  in  French  and  in  English,  in  a  serial  form.  M. 

Rochefort,  who  was  very  laborious  during  his  captivity  of 
three  years,  wrote,  amongst  other  things,  a  ‘  History  of  the 
Second  Empire,*  which  will  be  published  shortly. 

It  is  stated,  on  excellent  authority,  that  Mr  W.  B.  Donne  is 
about  to  resign  the  position  which  he  holds  under  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  as  dramatic  censor ;  and  a  well-known  actor, 
lately  retired  from  the  stage,  is  spoken  of  as  his  successor. 
We  ai'e  also  credibly  informed  that  the  recent  prohibition  of 
numerous  French  plays  at  the  Princess’s  has  caused  great 
umbrage  in  what  we  may  describe  as  “  the  most  distinguished 
circle.”  In  addition  to  the  pieces  referred  to  in  our  article  of 
last  week  on  “  Lord -Chamberlain  Censorship,”  Le  Camaval 
d*  un  Merle  hlanc,  an  admirable  piece  of  Pmais  Royal  fun, 
has  been  vetoed  in  spite  of  the  careful  expurgation  by  which 
Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron  had  endeavoured  to  bring  it  to 
the  English  level. 

The  well-known  German  poet,  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  is 
about  to  edit  a  volume  of  selections  from  English  poetry,  in 
which  we  understand  many  of  our  most  modern  poets  are  to 
be  represented.  The  volume  should  therefore  be  alike 
interesting  to  English  and  German  lovers  of  poetry. 

Mr  Philip  Bourke  Marston’s  new  volume  of  poems  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Messrs  Chatto  and  Windus.  Its  con¬ 
tents  are  various,  consisting  of  miscellaneous  poems  and 
It  will  be  follpw^  bv  a  separate  poem  of  some 
length,  entitled  “A  Pilgrimage. 

Exhibitions  of  Works  of  Art  in  Black  and  White,  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly ;  and  of  pictures  by  Kaulbach) 
Schorn,  and  other  German  masters,  at  the  Munich  Gallery, 
Great  Marl  borough-street,  are  now  open  to  the  public. 

Dr  Heinemann  is  now  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  in 
German  to  the  students  of  the  Ladies*  Division  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  School  of  Art,  on  Geiman  Literature  during  the 
Reformation,  and  on  Martin  Luther’s  literary  works.  We 
underHtand  that  Dr  Heinemann’s  lecture  on  Albrecht  Durer 
and  Holbein,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  ai't- 
circles,  is  to  pe  published. 

A  new  association,  under  the  name  of  the  Lecturers*  Benevo¬ 
lent  and  Provident  Fund,  is  now  beingformed.  The  Committee 
of  management  consists  of  Professor  PI  urn  ptre,  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Mr  Robinson,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic, &c.  The  aim  of  the 
association  is  to  afford  temporary  assistance  to  members  of 
the  profession  in  time  of  need.  Several  well-known  lecturers 
have  already  promised  to  deliver  lectures,  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  in  behalf  of  the  fund. 

The  company  of  the  Paris  Vaudeville  will  come  to  London 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  to  inaugurate  a  season  at  the  Queen’s 
Theatre. 

M.  Jules  Janin’s  body  has  been  transferred  from  Paris  to 
the  vault  of  the  family,  at  Evreux. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Comte  de  Paris  will  have"  an 
article  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Itevue  dee  deux  Mondet.  “ 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Fripay  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  this  week  been  more  active, 
as  is  generally  the  case  at  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the  half- 
year,  and  the  rates  for  good  bills  are  2^  to  2j  per  cent.,  or 
about  ^  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  of  England  minimum. 

The  Bank  Return  again  shows  this  week  that  additional 
resources  have  been  added  to  the  Bank,  and  the  Reserve  now 
has  reached  48j  per  cent,  of  the  Liabilities. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Markets 
this  week,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has  been  dulness  with 
occasional  bursts  of  animation.  The  English  Funds  have 
not  entirely  maintained  the  firm  quotations  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  face  of  the 
cheapness  of  money,  the  present  price  of  Consols  is  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  This  therefore  partly 
accounts  for  the  preference  shown  by  investors  for  the  India 
Government  Stocks,  the  best  classes  of  Colonial  Government 
Secunties,  and  Indian  Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks,  all  of 
which  have  this  week  improved  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  sound  investments  and  the  approaching  payment  of  the 
dividends.  Colonial  Government  Securities  have  lately  come 
into  the  favour  of  investors  who  require  a  moderate  return  for 
their  money  with  good  security  ;  and  with  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  British  Cf)lonie8  of  late  years,  their  Securities 
in  the  London  Market  have  reached  a  much  more  improved 
level.  The  Railway  Market  has  been  inanimate  nearly  all 
the  week,  the  comparatively  few  transactions  taking  place 
being  for  the  most  part  in  an  unfavourable  direction.  The 
publication  of  traffic  returns  a  little  above  expectation  at  one 
period  gave  a  temporary  impulse,  which,  however,  was  soon 
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lost.  Tke  variations  on  the  week  i 
being  not  more  than  |  per  cent. 
in  Midland  and  Sheffield  Deferred 
lations  as  to  the  coming  dividei 
lated,  and  to  affect  the  Stocks 


ik  are  not  of  importance, 
in  either  direction  except 
.“cd.  Enmours  and  calcu- 
ds  now  begin  to  be  circu- 
in  this  Market.  In  the 
lere  has  been  a  little  more 
j  ,  -  ,  ['urkish,  Spanish,  Peruvian, 

and  some  others  .All  classes  of  Turkish  Stocks  have  bene- 
nted  at  the  close  from  the  announcement  of  the  payment  of 
tne  dividends  due  on  July  Ist  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  the 
progress  of  the  financial  arrangements  at  Paris  is  also 
^moured  to  be  satisfactory.  Spanish  have  been  dat,  a 
^uter  s  telegram  bringing  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
the  Spanish  Finance  Minister  has  suggested  that  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  external  debt  should  be  stopped,  only  setting 
aside  a  cer^n  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Bonds  in  the  Market, 
thereby  ultimately  cancelling  the  obligation  of  the  Government. 
A  measure  of  this  kind  would,  however,  be  the  death-blow  to 
Spanish  credit,  already  sufficiently  shaken.  Erie  and  A  tiantic 
and  Great  Western  ^ilway  Securities  have  again  fluctuated 
violently  this  week  on  large  speculative  operations.  To  those 
who  can^afford  to  buy  and  lock  up  for  a  time  such  Securities 
as  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  First  Mortimire  Bonds. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unavaihtble 
Manuscripts.  These  may  he  recovered  at  the  Puhlishtng 
OfficCy  if  a  desire  for  their  preservation  has  been  expressed 
hy  the  Writers, 
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►an,  and  Peruvian 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  In  a  sermon  preached  by  Hla  Oraoc  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  ** There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  Itspecially  devoted.  From  the  fir^  synmt^e 
of  attack  one  long  course  hae  commonly  been  prognoetleated-^  fe^iu 
looki^  for  of  a  lingering  progrese  toward*  a  death  of  aag^b.  Comd 
the  greatneae  oi  the  soffermg  be  laid  before  you — eonld  you  ne  shown  Ite 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportion*  and  natural  eolouie,  no  pne 
sndued  with  the  feeling*  of  humanity  could  rertat  the  speetaciei  they 
would  think  all  they  pussessed  a  trifling  sacriflee  if,  at  suofi  a  price,  they 
ooold  mitigate  auen  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  If  they  were  spread  before  their  eye*.  This,  therafore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  tha 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  mor a  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavour*  to  remove.*’ 

SUB^RIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfblly  received  for  this  Hospi^ 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medleinea  of  the 

most  expensive  kind.  .  n  •  aw 

Tr^Murcr*— ^60.  T«  Hcrtslct,  KfQ.j  St  Jftinct  s  Pftl&06g  S.W# 

Bankers. — Mesara  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patient!’  B!tabli*hment  and  Offlee.— 167  Piccadilly  (oppo!lte  to  Bond- 
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ORlfe’S  GREAT  PICTTUEE  of  “  ^  , 

I  ,1,.  PR xf tori UM  **  with  ** Night  of  the  Crudflxlon, 
tym  BirnTni.”  “  NSph^/’ “  Androm^ 

7v.  Af.LKRY.  S3  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Adm 
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require  the  Immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  witn 
then;  dresses,  ^nnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tne  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

24S,  345, 247, 240,  and  251  Regent-street. 
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Robert  Ryrie,  Em. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Colonel  Leopold  Seymour; 

Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 

William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


Nath.  Alexander,  Esq. 

John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Bum  Biytb,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Bonan^  Dobree,  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  33  St  James’s-street,  and 

60  Jermyn-street, 

Having  purchased  the  Entire  STOCK  of  a 

celebrated 

WEST-END  MANUFACTURER,  are  now  DISPOSING 

OF  IT 

At  a  REDUCTION  of  from  20  to  50  per  Cent. 

The  STOCK  consists  of 

Dressing  cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Desks, 

Envelope  Cases,  Writing  Cases,  Ac.,  and 

^MISCELLANEOUS  LEATHER  GOODS. 
QATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St  James’s- 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  tl.e 
renewal  receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15 
days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Preminm. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  cither  with  or  without  participation  in 
Profits. 


Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1670,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


street,  and  66  Jermyn-street,  London 


CROQUET  SEASON,  1874.-JAQFES’S  PRIZE 

MEDAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 
inoludiim  the  new  **  Book  of  Croquet,”  by  the  Champion  Player.  ARTHUR 
LILLI E^,  Esq.  Prices  from  ISs.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Wholesale— JAQUES  and  SON,  102  HATTON-GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION. — As  inferior  Imitations  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
name  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 


TMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  £8tablishe<f  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium, 
prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  July, 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years*  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  hew  the  carnage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  CuUeton*s  ”  Book  of  Family 

Otesio  «tk<l  ya  iwtU  44^*  «  ^ 

Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings.  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbonme-street  (comer  of  St  Martin*8  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


XTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

PUL1CXBG  ahAnld  he  l^NEWED  within  Uftcea  days  fTom  the  24th 
instant.  Rec^ts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  OfiSce. 

London :  6t  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

June,  1874. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78. 6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  3s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  i2s.  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

BONUS  YEAR  1873-4.  The  Bonus  allotted  tlUs  year  to  Participating 
Policy-holders  amounts  to  £57.428. 

The  Bonus  will  be  paid  Midsummer,  1874. 

Amount  already  allotted  to  Insurers,  £452,673. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £3,751,702  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  ot  this 
establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

34th  June,  1874. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

VJ  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Dieslnker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranbourne  street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


TJAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

Xl/  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  fiap  envelones,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  chaive  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL- 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin*8-lane). 


The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  to  Property  of  every  description. 
Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 

Comhill,  London. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Nai 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  3s,  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogmm  1 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON, 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1874. 


TTISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON. 

V  3s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  en^. 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelones 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver.  35  Cri 
Martin*s-Iaae). 


.  quality, 

igraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

a'  11,^ - maiden  name,  ISs.  6d.— 

.TON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Craubouroe-street  (comer  of  St 


\  RRANGEMENTS  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  And  3rd 

*4.  class  Tourist  Tickets  are  in  force  until  the  31st  October,  1874. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLET.  General  Manager. 
London,  King's-eross  Station,  May,  1874. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

'T'HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
A  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivaUed, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Rea  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
30  GREAT  T1TCHFIELO-6TREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 
BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


XpiFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

^Id  building  society  on  Freehold  and  Leaee- 

r,  PEB  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

O'  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY.  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildioj^,  Chancery-lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Bnilding  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 

T>  IRK  BECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South - 

-l-A  ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Che<me  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Safes  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamens  for 


From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 
GIBRALTAR  >  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  >  at  2  p.m. 

^  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 

bomSay  i  i  i 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


“Jy-  f  li-rid.y  morning,  .  ' 

“jL  *)  !  June  12  and  J  !5  , 
p.m.,  and-/  -  •Uor.'i  *  a.m.. 


Thursday,  June 
4  and  18,  at 
■  S  p.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Thursday. 


k  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


Thursday,  June  (  Friday  morning. 


Monday,  June 
15,  at  5  a.m., 
&  every  fourth 


)  Thursday,  June /’Friday  morning,  MIonday,  June 
AUSTRALIA  4,  at  2  p.m.,  June  12,  and  15,  at  5  a.m., 

NEW  ZEAL  AND*  A  every  fourth '  every  fourth  A  every  fourth 

Thuradav.  I _  Friday,.  __  _  L  lfn»a«r 
Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Sues 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 

^^^engers  are  now  booked  through,  vi4  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railwa^tations  in  India,  and  throuyrh  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-slreet,  8.W. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s). — They  quickly 
clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Hl^i  Holbom,  London. 

Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.Ss.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48, 84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  boet  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  3s.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will.  In  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
_ I. _  I.  Kv  a  T.lT.T  It  is  merelv  neces- 


jing  objectionable 
Price  lOs-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holbom,  London. 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

M ANUFACTDBED  BT  „  .  ^ 

J  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  SeU-flttlng  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  OU  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

>  LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


Thousand  BRASS  and  IRON  BED- 

steads  ^  ^  fiTulneas,  handsome  Brass  Bed- 

from  0  Bedroom  Suites,  complete,  in  stock,  price 

wSSd  fl  of  Bedroom  Furniture  iu  the 

MAPI  F  •electing  from  this  stock. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  London,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  exportation. 

J^EDSTEADS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

J^EDSTEADS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

JpUBNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

pUBNITUEE.  MAPLE  and  CO. 


I^URNITURE.— MAPLE  and  CO.— Families  who  ttudy 

elegance  should  vUlt  this  establishment 
^  house  of  any  sise  furnished  ooroplcte  from 
illustrated  catalogue  post  free.— 145, 14fl,  147. 148. 
and  149  Tottenham-court-road,  London. 

'^ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

"^ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

'^ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

J^APLE  and  CO.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

XpLOORCLOTHS 

X  Bv  all  the  best  niakers.  The  trade  and  large  consumers  supplied  at 
the  wholesale  price.  3d.  per  yard  only  charged  for  cutting  to  plan  Some 
old  patterns  clearing  out 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court-road. 

QARPETS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

0AEPETS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

0ARPETS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 


A/fAPLE  and  CO.’S  NEW  CARPET  SHOW-ROOMS, 

■^’X  entirely  for  the  display  of  British  and  Foreign  Carpets  of  every 
description,  are  now  open  Goods  will  be  sold  at  the  smallest  remunerative 

Erofit  All  the  new  choice  patleras  for  1871 ;  also  500  pieces  of  old-pattcra 
'rMsols,  to  be  sold  cheap.  Kidderminster,  felt,  Duteh,  Turkey,  Indian, 
and,  in  fact,  every  description  of  carpets,  at  the  whcJesale  City  price.— 
145,  146, 147,  148, 149  Tottenham-court  road ;  Nos.  1  to  15  Tottenham  place ; 
and  2  to  6  Grafton -street  East. 

RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven- 


T  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gen 

t ion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA,  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
00  rrftcn  rrnrrnrr  Tn  itv  wecis,  ir  luw  gvdidM,a  AORDanasge  being  wom 
round  the  body,  while  the  r^ulsite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  It  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fhil  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  oircumferenoe  of  the  b<Kly  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  nccadilty,  London. 

Single  Tmss,  16s.,  218.,  208.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto. 
318.  Od.,  428.,  and  528.  Od. ;  postage  fVoe.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  53s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offioe  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Piccs- 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

■pLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLj  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  ko.  They  are  porous,  light  In  texture,  and  inex- 

f  ensive.  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4s.  0<L,  7s.  6d., 
Os.,  and  16s.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  Manufacturer.  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE’S 

PANOREATIO  EMULSION  AND  PANOREATINE. 

INVALUABLX  HXMBDIIB  IN 

CONSUMPTION,  LOSS  OF  FLESH,  INDIGESTION,  Ac. 

Medical  men  who  have  made  these  subjects  their  special  study  testify  that 
life  is  prolonged  in  a  remarkable  manner,  nfmetlte,  strength,  and  weight 
Increased,  digestion  greatly  promoted,  nonmhment  imparted,  and  the 
general  oondltion  of  the  body  improved  by  the  use  of  these  remedies. 
Bottles  fh>m  3s.  to  2Ia 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE,  143  New  Bond-street,  London,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists,  who  also  supply  SAVORY  and  ItOORE'S  BEST  FOOD 
for  INFANTS.  A  pleasant,  perfectly  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  Food. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH , 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemlsta  throughout  the  world. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— The  finest 

remedies  In  the  world  for  bad  legs,  old  wounds,  sores,  and  ulcers.— 
If  used  according  to  directions  given  with  them  there  Is  no  wound,  Md  loc, 
or  ulcerous  soreTnowever  obstinate  or  long  standing,  bat  will  yield  to  their 


^1  spring. 


or  ulcerous  sore,  however  obstinate  or  long  stanaing,  nni  wiu  yieia  w  vneir 
healing  and  curative  properties.  Numbers  of  persons  who  have  l>««o 
pallets  in  several  of  the  Targe  bosplUls,  and  under  the  w  of  erolne^ 
surgeons  without  deriving  the  slightest  benefit,  have  been  throughly  cur^ 
by  Holloway’s  Ointment  and  ftlls.  For 

scurry,  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  there  U  no  medldne  that  can  be  oa^  v»1|^h 
BO  an  effect.  In  fact,  in  the  worst  f<pis  of  dls^  dependen^pon  the 
condlUon  of  the  blood,  these  medicines,  if  used  conjointly,  are  IrresIsUble. 
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ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

,  CONDIMENTS. 

B.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  lavonr- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wig^ore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  0  Kdwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Triiiity-street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  PLEET-STBEET,  E.O. 


From  iht  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  mh,  1872, 

«  the  tribune  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England** 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— T 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
:e, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  thi 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS, 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  RRANOED  “R-  ELLIS  aM  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  ever 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  eveiywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  B 
ELLIS  and  SON.  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  HenrietUMtrect,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 


BROMO- CITRATE  OF  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheumatic  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  LithlajC^trate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic.  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde  park. 
In  cases,  3, 3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 
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HRTSTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY:  its  Professed 

Principles  and  Actual  Policy. 


Now  ready,  price  la  ;  per  post,  la  Id;, 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  FARM-LABOURER: 

A  Series  of  Articles  [reprinted  from  the  Examiner'i,  Illustrative  of  ewtain 

rvim.ai  AapM>ta  nV  thp  a gprto aiuwiiit^iit. 

By  J.  CHARLES  COX,  J.P.,  F.B.HIstS., 
and 

HENRY  F.  COX,  B.A. 

London:  £.  DALLOW.  7  SonthamDton.«treet.  Strand.  W.C. 


English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  “ SATURDA T  REVIEW;*  November  9<A,  1872. 

“Ibr  many  years  the  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  Tore  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


‘‘pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  In  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  3d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  It  13  Soho-square,  London,  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


jyj-ACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 

JULY.  Price  is. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER: 

1. —”  SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE.”  By  Sir  Samuel  White 

Baker,  Pasha,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  P.R.G.S.,  Ac. 

2. — ‘‘CASTLE  DALY;  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 

YEARS  AGO.”  Chapters  XIV.— XVI. 

3. — ‘‘THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH.”  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

4. — ‘‘ MICHELET.”  By  Gabriel  Monod,  Dlrecteur  k  P  Ecole  des  Bautes 

8. — ‘‘THE  CALIPH’S  DRAUGHT.”  By  Edwin  Arnold. 

6. — ‘‘THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  MARCO.”— I.  THE  PAINTER. 

7. — “THE  PERSIAN  POET  HAFIZ.”  By  Professor  CoweU. 
a— ‘‘A  CURIOUS  PRODUCT.” 

9. -‘‘  REQUIE8CIT.”  By  J.  W.  Hales. 

10. -‘‘THE  E8THONIAN  HERCULES.”  By  John  Oxenford. 

11. — ‘‘TWO  ADDRESSES  BY  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER.— 

L  JOHN  BUNYAN.  II.  ARNOLD  AND  RUGBY. 


GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY 

jL  contains — 

OLYMPIA.  By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON,  Author  of  ‘  Earl’s  Dene,’  ‘Peail 
and  Emerald,’ '  Zelda’s  Fortune,’  Ac. 

Part  II.— Lachesis.  Book  II.— Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Chapters 
I-III. 

A  NEW  WORLD  WATERING  PLACE.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

THE  WEDDING  OF  SHON  MACLEAN.  [A  Bagpipe  Melody,  from 
the  Gaelic.]  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

GREAT  TOWNS  AND  THEIR  PUBLIC  INFLUENCE  :  Birmingham. 
By  Sexagenarian. 

WATERSIDE  SKETCHES.  IV.  About  Dartmoor.  By  Red  Spinner. 
BOSWELL  AND  HIS  ENEMIES.  By  Arthur  Clive. 

»IEN  AND  MANNER  IN  PARLIAMENT.  IV.  The  Talker.  By  The 
Member  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

SYLVAIN  VAN  DE  W’EYER.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

A  RAMBLING  STORY.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  Author  of  ‘  The  Iron 
(Cousin,*  ‘The  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare’s  Heroines,’  ‘The  Complete 
Concordance  to  Shakespeare/ ffce.  Part  II. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanns  Urban,  Gentleman. 

To  the  August  Number  Mr  H.  W.  Lucy  will  contribute  a  paper  entitled 
”  Seaport  and  Seaside,”  being  sketches  of  Portsmouth  and  Sbanklin.  ‘‘  Men 
and  Manner  in  Parliament’  will  be  brought  to  a  ooncinsion  with  ‘‘  The 
Silent  Member.”  ‘‘  Sexagenarian  ”  will  present  a  study  of  Manchester  in 
the  series  of ‘‘Great  Towns  and  their  Public  Influence;”  and  among  the 
other  contents  will  be  a  paper  by  Mr  J.  £.  Taylor,  touching  the  British 
Association  and  its  forthcoming  Congress  at  Belfast. 

Monthly,  price  la. ;  by  post,  la.  2d.  Annual  subscription  paid  in  advance, 

free  by  post,  138. 

Loudon :  GRANT  and  CO.,  72  to  78  Tummill-street.  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDKNHR  h  ANn  10  TO  18  PF.R  CENT.  PER  ANNUM, 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIEOULAB  (j>oet  free). 

JULY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  And  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valnable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  fcc.  See.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  MisceUaneous  Shares.  &c. 

.  MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  Londor.  Estabushbd  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wbbtiiinstbr,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  IN  VESTMENTS,  pubUshed  on  the  first 
Thnrsday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paylnv  from  10  to  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually. — PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London.  E.C. 


MR  SCOTT’S  PUBUOATIONS  FOB  JULY. 


OniHODOXy  from  tlie  HEBREW  POINT  of  VIEW 

By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  KIRKMAN,  M.A.,  F.R.8. 

P  ART  II.— Dr  Alex.  Roberts’s  recent  work,  “  Dissertations  on  th 
Gospels.”  Discussion  on  the  Question,  “  What  was  the  Languas 
commonly  spoken  in  Judea  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  by  Persons  of  th 
class  to  which  he  and  his  Disciples  belonged  ?  ”  Price  6d. 


PLEAS  for  FREE  INQUIRY. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Price  6d. 


The  REIGN  of  LAW  m  MIND  as  in  MATTER,  and  i 

upon  Christian  Dogma  and  Moral  Besponaibility.  Part  1 
The  True  Meaning  of  Responsibility.  By  CHARLES  BRA' 
Antbor  of  ‘Anthropology,  or  Scienoe  ol  Man,’  ko.  Price  Od. 


J  ^ 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBSARIES. 


ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

‘  From  Birth  to  Bridal;  Ac.  3  rols. 


MARIAN  S  TRUST,  By  the  Author  of 

*  Utaola’s  Love  Story,’  kc.  3  role. 

SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georgiana  M. 

CRAIK.  2  vole.,  218. 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Chronioles  of  Carlingford,*  Ao.  8  T<da. 

_ *!.* Life’  is  equal  in  all  resnects  to  the  renutation of  ite 

writer.  It  will  be  read  with  deiiirht.”— John  AtO. 

Thta  novel  is  well  worth  readin«r.  The  story  is  interesting,  the  plot  la 
original,  and  every  character  is  a  study.”— ilot^  Ifetet. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


*  NIW  NOVIL  BT  THl  QBliT  OIRMAN  AUTBOR 


WALDFRIED. 


TRANILATID  IBOM  TBI  OIRHAN. 


3  vole.,  crown  8ro,  Sis.  M. 

♦hi  works  this  is^e  purest,  fresheet,  aad  healthiest,  sad 

the  one  in  which  one  eees  clearest  the  soul  oC  the  poet?*  ^ 


Extractfnm  Jtevtew  in  the  Angtbwrg  AUgmtine 


WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  CfiATTERTOif.  3  vols. 


»  Chatterton  always  writes  weR  ‘Won  at 

Last  is  a  thrilling  story,  and  the  powers  of  the  authoress  were  never  more 
apparent.”— John  BuU. 

‘As  a  novelist  few  jf^tere  exeel  Lady  Chatterton.and  her  new  work. 
Won  at  Last,  wiU  add  to  her  literary  reputation.”— Journal. 


SPELL  BOUND.  By  Alice  King.  Author  of 

*  Queen  of  Herself,’  Ao.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Harlborougb-etreet. 


Just  published,  fe^).,  300  pages,  cloth,  price  3e., 

rpHE  CIVIL  SERVICE  HANDBOOK  of  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  For  the  Use  of  Candidatee  for  Examinations, 
Pablle  Schools,  and  Students  Generally.  By  H.  A.  DOBSON.  Editor  of 
*  The  Civil  Service  History  of  England,'  Ac.  Ac. 

London :  LOCKWOOD  and  COm  7  8tationers’-hall*oonrt. 


The  fortnightly  review  for  JULY. 

CONTBXTS  : — 


IS  A  REPUBLIC  POSSIBLE  IN  FRANCK  ?  By  J.  C.  Morison. 
WINCKELMANN.  (Conclusion.)  By  Kari  HlUebrand. 
MISSIONARY  RELIGIONS.  By  A.  C.  LyalL 
ON  THE  PRECEDING  ARTICLE.  Bv  Max  MUller. 


ON  THE  PRECEDING  ARTICLE.  By  Max  MUller. 
BOTH  WELL.  By  Lord  Houghton. 

MR  LEWES’  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MEND. 
Harrison.  ..  _ 


By  Frederic 


ON  RELIGIOUS  CONFORMITY.  By  the  Editor. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  LABOURERS.  By  J.  C.  Cox. 


JUSTICE  ABROAD.  By  F.  Marshall. 

ON  MR  SULLY’S  ESSAYS.  By  Alexander  Bain. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


►LACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  1874. 

i  No.  DCCV.  Price  28.  6d. 


coirrunTs: 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BEOTHER.-PaxT  VIL 

itlCK  LOEBa“n1s:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOOTH  DOWN8.-Pi,r  V. 
TWO  CITIES— TWO  BOOKS. 

§BACKM)BUK?’8  NABRATIVE  OF  THE  ASHANTI  WAR. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


On  the  29th  June  (One  Shilling),  No.  176, 

mHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.  With 

T  nius^Uons  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

CONTBHTfl : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD  O^ith  an 

Anil  T*cArfiil  li^ycs.  XXXi."*-I5lftni©  •  j  ury» 

Nl^htV  Horses  Tmmping.  ixxill.-ln  the  Sun;  a  Harbinger. 
CHAPMAN’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

MODERN  SORCERY. 

LEIH-T8ZE. 

THE^ni^L  PROSPER 

HOUSES  OF  THE  POOR  IN  TOWNS. 

THE  OLD  COSMOPOLITAN. 

DE  MORTUIS— OMNIA.  YV 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNK.  (With  an  Illnstration.)  Chaps.  XiJi.,  miv.,  ay. 

London ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


iiiw  woM  oif  TBS  Bjuxirr  Bussuir  cAnpiiax,  bi  thb  o.vlt  iuiopiar 
OB  AmiBiCAir  aviLiAir  who  his  ivib  jrimBiD  xnirA. 

CAMPAIGNING  on  the  OXUS  and  the  FALL  of 

KHIV A.  By  J.  A.  MAC  GAH  AN.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illoe- 
tratloDS.  Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  its. 

**  A  book  more  freshly  written,  and  with  more  Intereetlus:  matter,  both 
goieral  and  personal,  is  seldom  to  be  found.”— AtheiKman. 

**  The  personal  adventures  which  he  had  are  exoeedlngly  entertslBlsa. 
. We  reoommmid  most  cordially  Mr  Mac  Qahan’s  book.” 

*'  Beads  like  some  lost  chapters  of  the '  Thousand  and  One 

SUniwHL 


"  This  book  is  the  best  and  most  readable  account  yel  given  of  the  distant 
landa  and  interesting  events  of  which  it  treats.”— DaWglV^s. 


To  be  completed  in  4  vois.,  imperial  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  24s.  each. 
Tola.  I.,  IL,  aad  HI.  (the  latter  JastpubUahed)  now  ready. 


T 1 1HE  BLACKSMITH’S  DAUGHTER,  and  other  Poems. 
J-  By  JOHN  GEORGE  WATTS,  Author  of  ‘Pictures  of  English 
Life,’ Ac.  Fcap.  8vo,l«0pp.,3e.«d.  ® 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  CO.  1 


The  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  EARLIEST 

TIMES  to  the  YEAR  1789.  By  M.  GUIZOT.  Translated  by 
ROBERT  BLACK,  M.A.  With  namerona  lUnatratioaa. 


”  Three*fonrth8  of  M.  Guizot’s  great  work  are  now  completed,  and  the 
Hiatonr  of  Franoe.’  which  was  ao  nobly  planned,  haa  been  nitberto  no  lev 


‘  Hiatory  of  Franoe,’  which  was  ao  nobly  planned,  haa  been  hitherto  no  lev 
admirably  executed.  May  we  be  permitted  to  exprem  a  hope  that  the  sercra 
domestic  affliction  which  has  befallen  the  eminent  historian  will  not  inter- 


rriHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW  :  A  Journal  of 

JL  Reliniona  Thought  and  Life.  Edited  bv  CHARLES  BEARD.  B.A. 


-L  Religioue  Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  CHARLES  BEARD,  B.A. 
Published  Quarterly :  price  2a.  6d. ;  or  lOs.  per  annum,  post  free. 

No.  XL  VI.  JULY.— 1.  Hymna  and  Hymn-books.  ^  R.  Crompton 
Jones.— 2.  The  Vertio  Itala :  its  Age,  Name,  and  Origin.  By  J.  Kenridt.- 
3.  Prayer.  By  J.  Hamilton  Thom. — 4.  The  Great  Ice  Age.  By  H.  W. 
Crosskey. — 6.  The  Protestant  Church  of  France  in  1874.  By  E.  Cdquerel.— 
0.  Anna  Lsstitla  Barbauld.  By  C.  Beard.— 7.  Recent  Sign*  of  Convergence 
between  Soientiflo  and  Theolo^cal  Thought  By  C.  B.  Upton.— 8.  Summary 
of  Rcclealaatlcal  Rvents. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


domestic  affliction  which  has  befallen  the  eminent  historian  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  students  of  French  history.”— 
long  rtvieio  In  iht  Timet. 


Imperial  8to,  cloth  extra,  33a., 


T^RANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR. — Technological  Military 

-1?  Dictionary  in  German,  French,  and  English  (Dedicated  by  pmrmisiion 
to  H.  R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort).  By  Sir  GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Bart, 
late  Major,  Ac. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


The  ROYAL  BOOK  of  PASTRY  and  CONFEC- 

TIONERT.  By  JULES  GOUFFK,  Chef  de  CuUlne  of  the  Parle 
Jockey  Club.  Translated  from  the  Frenoh  and  adapted  to  EniMi 
_ A1.PHONSE  aoUFFE.  Hand  Paalvtbnok  to  Hy JfajgifUie 

“In  ao  far,  indeed,  as  practical  acquaintance  srlth  an  art  can  beattaiaed 
by  book-knowledge,  we  think  that  pastry- making  and  oonfectionery  mai  be 
acquired  from  the  *  Royal  Pastry  Book.’  which  is  written  with  a  claarassaa 
careful  attention  to  detail,  and  a  thoroaghneas  quite  beyoud  praise.  ”>Amc* 
teUor,  June  6, 1874. 


The  CHINA  COLLECTOR’S  POCKET  COM¬ 
PANION.  By  Mri  BURY  PALLISEB.  With  upwards  of  \fl00 
Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  Small  poet  hvo,  hmp 
cloth,  6s.  [TAAdog. 

“  I  know  it  by  that  mark."— Periefer,  Prince  qf  Tgrt, 

“  This  little  manual  possesses  other  merits  beeides  portability.  It  has 
been  compiled  by  a  lady  whose  aoquaintaaoe  wiUi  every  branch  of  ceramie 
art  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  whose  statements  may  be  accepted  with  per¬ 
fect  confldeuoe . We  scarcely  need  add  that  a  more  tniit worthy  sod 

convenient  handbook  does  not  exist,  and  that  others  beeides  onrselves  will 
feel  grateful  to  Mrs  Palliser  for  the  care  and  skill  she  has  bestowed  apon 
\i.'*^Acadanii. 


NSW  POEM  BT  THE  HOE-  BODIE  MOIL. 

LIVINGSTONE  in  AFRICA:  a  Poem  by  the  Hon. 

RODEN  NOEL.  Author  of  ‘  Beatrice,'  Ac.  Poet  Wo,  limp  cloth 
extra,  price  2a.  (id.  (.Vwc  reoc^. 


[.Vnc  rtadf. 


NEW  NOVELS^  at  all  Libraries, 


UNDER  SEAL  of  CONFESSION.  By  Ateril 

BEAUMONT,  Author  of  ‘  ThwHlcroffi  Model.  ’  3  voia,  orowa  Ire, 
cloth,  31a  6d.  1 


“  Some  relish  from  the  saUaesi  of  time.” 

Shakeepeart,  JDng  Henry  IV. 

*“  B’  is  a  very  dever  and  amusing  novel . Likely  to  be  a  popalsr 

favourita”— HulL 

“  There  is  unmistakable  power  in  this  book . originality  and  vigour." 

' — VanUy  Fair, 

“This  it  an  exceptionally  good  novel . singularly  entertalBiBg,  and 

even  brilliant.  ”— GrtijsWc. 


ONE  ONLY.  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  218. 

vyxixj  f  [Fiarlyrtaly. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAR8T0N,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildingf,  188  FUet-itrett,  E.C. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JUNE  27,  1874, 


g  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

I  BY  APPOINTMENT  Vo  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Blustrationi  of  iis  unrivalled  Stock, 

LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 
At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

UTLERY,*  Warranted. — The  most 


■OEDSTEADS.— The  best  Show  of 
IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdom.— A  very  large  asaortment  of  every 
description  of  Iron,  Brau,  and  Composite  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children's  Cots,  dpo..  is  on 
View  in  the  spacious  Show-rooms.  Upwards  of 
150  different  Patterns  always  fixed  for  inspection. 
These  are,  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  ^aranteed 
quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Strong  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  tf  in  wide,  14b  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  Joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &c.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide.  158  6d  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  lAs  6d  to  £15  15s. 

Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
20s  to  £35.  Patent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Hilitary 
I^stends,  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  758  complete. 

.  Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  1)6  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size,  6  ft  lo^,  2  ft  6  in  wide,  price 
57s  6d  ;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  espe- 
oially  adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  48.  This  4nll 


rpHE  PERFEirr  SUBSTITUTE  for 

±  SILVER.-The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLI  A  51 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
Messrs  Klkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  article  next  to  sterling  sliver  that  can  be  used 
as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no 
possible  test  can  It  be  distinguished  from  real  wlL®*** 
A  small,  useful  Set.  guaranteedof  first  quality 


3l  do.  balanced  do .  19  .  14  .  6  9 

8f  fine  Ivory  do .  27  .  21  .  7  6 

4  do.  do.  . 35  .  26  .  9  6 

4  do.  extra  large  do.  ...  37  f  .  28  .  10  . 

4  do.finest Aft'ican  ivory.  42  .  I  33  .  14  6 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules,  42  .  36  .  16  6 

Do.,  silvered  blades  52  .  40  .  18  . 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

handles...'. . >  23  .  ;  19  ‘  7  6  ' 

Tf  rrCHEN  REQUISITES,  arranged 

AV  In  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 


Fiddle  Bead 
or  Old  1  or 
Silver.  I  Thread 


Patterns. 


12  Table  forks  .  *  •  i  ”  .  *  »  ,  ' 

12  Table  spooas  .  1  10  .  2  1  .  2  8  - 

12  Dessert  forks  .  *  ^  J  S  J  H  ' 

12  Dessert  spoons  .  1  2  .  1  9  '  •  J  • 

12  Tea  Spoons .  14  .  10  •  }  *  • 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bis.  .  9  •  .12  .  •  * 

2  Sauce  ladles .  ®  '  I  **  2  '  ‘  o  * 

1  Gravy  spoon .  6  •  .  8  .  .  9  . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis.  ,  3  . 1  •  4  .  .  4  C 

1  Mustard  Spoon, gt.bl.  •  ^  ®  2  ^ 

1  Pair  of  augar  tongs  .  2  6,.  3  6,  .  4  . 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers...  ..  W  .6  1  3  ,6.  I  .4  6 

1  Butter  Knife  . .  2'  9  .  3  6  .  3  9 

1  Soup  ladle . .  9  0;  .  II  .  .  12  . 

1  Sugar  sifter . .  3  ....  4  ,.  .  4  . 

♦Total .  8  19  3ill  19  6  13  0  6 

Any  Article  to  be  htd  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  abo%'e,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knlves^c..  £2 15s. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

.Table  Spoons  and  Foyks..^!  3s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  „  ,.  174 

Tea  .  12* 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 
Silver,  in  groat  variety,  from  £3  15«.  to  £25. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£9  the  Set  of  Four  to  £24. 

/CORNER  DISHES,  Eijsetro.  Silver, 
fVom  £7  lOs.  to  £18  18s.  the  Set  of  Tour; 

Warmer*.  A7  A*.  «U.  ta  £i&  Ika. 

Biscuit  boxes,  from  148.  to 

£5  lOs. 

^RUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

vJ  Electro  Silver.  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
Tlielar rest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert 


Kitchen  Uten- 


also  form  a  useful  Couch. 

Bedding  manufactured  on 

the  premises,  andguaranteed  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON.  I  3  ft.  |4ft.6in.|  6  ft. 

For  B<^Btead8.  Wide: — —  '  .  '  ' 


Total  per  set  100 1 1  3145  8  3  20  14  3|  8  12  2 

pAPIER  MACH£  aud  IRON  TEA- 

JL  TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAY'S 

and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as^  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty Oval  Papier 
Mach4  Tiays,  per  Set  of  Three,  from  268.  to  10 
guineas ;  Ditto  Iron  ditto,  from  l  Os.  to  4  guineas. 
.Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

^TEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

-I-  ONLY. — The  largest  assortment  of  I.ondon- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  348.  to  £6  ISs. 

T^ISH-COVERS  and  HOT-WATER 

DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  I'atterna  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  168  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  47s  6d  to 
828  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £3  158  6d  to  £6  lOs  the  set  of  five ;  electro- 
sir*^  4^  Of.*  vt  fuur;  Dluvk-lin  IlOt- 

Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gmvy,  17Bto30s; 
Britannia  metal,  258  to  bOs;  electro -plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  5s ;  ditto  on  nickel, 
full  size,  £9. 

/^OAL SCOOPS. — William  S.  Burton 

VJ  has  400  dilTcrcnt  Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS 


Re5t  struw  Palliasses . 

Best  French  alva  mattrssea 

Colonred  wool  ditto . 

Best  browu  wool  ditto . 

Good  white  wool  ditto...... 

Extra  taper  ditto,  ditto  ... 
Superior  boraehair  ditto... 
Extra  Buper  ditto . 


German  spring . 

Super  ditto,  hair  stuffing 
French  mattteas  for  use 
over  spring . . . 


per  Ib .  8  12  6'  6  10  .66  . 

Best  white  do.,  at  8s.  6d  I 

per  ID.. — — .  •*•-15X^82  . 

Feather  Pillows,  Ss.  6d.  to  148. :  Hosiers,  mMit 
68.  to  29s.  6d.:  Down  Pillosrs,  from  11a  6d.  to 
18s.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 

OOD  CA'BINET  furniture.— 

Vjr  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock, 

BED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
WASH8TAND8....wlde  3ft  3ft  Clu  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  15s  6d  20s  6d  24s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  6d  32s  Od  36s  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops . .  268  Od  85S  Od  — 

Best  do.  Square  Marble- 

tops . .; .  6.3s  Od  70s  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  26s  Od  37s  Od  55s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  67s  Od  r2s  6d  958  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  738  6d  958  Od  130s  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  2l8  6d  258  0d 

Best  Polished  Pine .  25s  6d  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  45s  Od  478  6d  55s  Od 
WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  4ft  4ft  6in  5ft 

Good  ^ple  or  Oak .  106s  Od  115s  Od  127s  6d 

Best  PolUhed  nne  .  1758  Od  lOOs.Od  200s  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  255#  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash.  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  Ac.,  in 
proportion. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE.  . 
Mahogany  chairs,  covered 
In  leather,  stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  . .  308  Od  3.5s0d  42s  Od 

Mahogany  Conches .  105s  0d>U5sOd  210s  Od 

Mahogany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4fi  .  1358  Od  155s  Od  190s  Od 

M.ho*«r8WebOMd.| 

With  plate-glass  bacas  £10  58  £15  15s  £23  Os 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 
horsehair  .  37s  6d  56s  65s  to  1808 

"pkRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 


vft  a«*aaex.  aassaaavaa,  ATO«  «  lllMllAjr  UU19UCU 

and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  228.  to  1508. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings,  from  43s. 
to  lOOs. 

pOAL  ECONOMISER— This  Grate, 

in  its  oonstruction,  is  the  reverse  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Register  Stove  :  all  the  heating  surface 
stands  out  prominently  in  the  room.  The  canopy 
forms  a  hot-air  chamber ;  the  cold  air,  introduced 
at  the  plinths,  passes  up  the  sides  and  back  through 
a  series  of  gills,  and,  having  become  heated,  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  a  perforation  at  the  top  of  the 
canopy.  Facility  is  aflbrded  for  the  access  of 
external  air  when  desired.  The  back  of  the  Grate 
is  so  constructed  as  to  consume  the  smoke  arising 
from  the  fire,  and  the  body  is  arranged  to  admit 
of  slow  and  yet  perfect  combustion.  For  the 
smoke  that  is  made  an  outlet  is  provided  at  a 
nozzle,  which  is  the  only  part  of  tue  Grate  that 
requires  to  be  fixed. 

The  STOVE  is  in  ^ration  in  TWO  of  the 
SHOW  ROOMS. 

REFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE 

-Li  ICEHOUSES. 

ObDINABT  CONSTRIC-  PATENT  VENTILATING 
TioN.  Ditto. 

Inches.  Inches. 

23  by  18  by  26  ...  £3  10  .  22  by  20  by  29  ...  £4  4  . 

27  by  22  by  30  ...  4  5  .  27  by  21  by  30  ...  5  5  . 

34  by  24  by  .30  ...  5  .  . -33  by  22  by  31  ...  6  10. 
40  by  24  by  30  ...  6  10  .  39  by  24  by  32  ...  7  IS  . 

45  by  27  by  30  ...  7  17  .  46  by  26  by  33  ...  9  6  . 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  RBYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James'a  w«aitminafa« 
EDWARD  DALLO W.  at  7  Southampton-strset.  StnuTd,  L^Vn“  in  the  SfntyVlHd^t^^^^ 
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